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PREFACE 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  romance  in 
Australian  history.  The  statement  can  only  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  very  narrowest  possible  sense.  There 
have  been  no  great  wars,  no  devastating  conquests, 
no  dynastic  overthrows.  The  country  has  never 
known  a  Gaveston  or  a  Buckingham.  It  has  scarcely 
heard  the  clash  of  arms.  But  there  are  moving  tales 
of  the  obstacles  interposed  by  nature  against  the 
settlement  of  civilized  men.  There  are  instances  of 
statesmanship  and  short-sighted  folly,  administrative 
sternness  and  individual  violence,  bravery  and  timidity, 
patient  suffering  and  heroic  adventure,  in  which  the 
tide  of  human  interest  rises  high. 

Further,  the  episodes  of  Australian  history  have 
the  romance  of  great  issues.  They  attended  the 
birth  of  a  nation  sprung  from  our  immediate  fore- 
fathers ;  recruited  daily  from  persons  with  whom 
we  have  familiarly  talked  and  worked  ;  and  marching 
to  a  destiny,  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  but  promises 
to  be  lofty.  If  our  kinsfolk  of  that  nation  occupy 
the  whole  of  their  territory,  they  must  dare  climatic 
conditions  which  the  race  has  never  thoroughly 
tested,  and  under  which  some  prophets  say  it  cannot 
thrive.  They  live  as  remote  as  may  be  from  the 
land  of  their  origin  on  the  very  edge  of  civilization. 
Yet,  according  to  one  speculation,  they  will  be  near  its 
centre  in  days  to  come,  when  the  Pacific  and  not  the 
Atlantic  will  be  the  highway  of  the  world's  activities. 
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Should  that  occur,  the  British  race  will,  through  them 
and  through  the  North  Americans,  still  be  at  the  heart 
of  events. 

Ten  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  It  sealed 
the  union  of  the  colonies,  and  legally  recognized  the 
national  existence.  That  is  the  point  to  which  we 
have  attempted  to  carry  the  story. 

Waterloo,  July  191 1. 
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AUSTRALIA 

CHAPTER  I 

THE   DISCOVERY   OF   AUSTRALIA 

Men  formerly  believed  that  the  earth  was  only  Terra 
balanced  by  containing  just  as  much  land  in  the  one  ^nloZlta 
half  as  in  the  other.  They  imagined  the  centre  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  great  mass  that  we  call  Europe 
and  Asia,  at  the  western  extremity  of  which  they 
observed  Africa  stretching  far  away  to  the  south. 
They  therefore  concluded  that  there  must  also  be  a 
great  continent  in  the  east,  somewhere  to  the  south 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Those  of  them  who  used  the 
Latin  language  called  it  the  "  terra  australis  incog- 
nita " — "  the  unknown  land  of  the  south."  That 
name  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Australia,  which  is 
only  Latin  for  Southland. 

This  belief  seems  to  have  existed  from  a  very  early 
time.  Some  scholars  think  they  can  trace  it  among 
the  Assyrians,  who  were  the  first  of  men  known  to 
watch  the  stars  and  speculate  about  the  shape  of  the 
earth.  And  long  after  the  Assyrians,  but  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago,  just  about  the  birth  of  Christ,  a 
Latin  poet  wrote — "  There  is  a  pleasant  country  in 
the  south,  and  it  lies  beneath  our  feet."  But  no  one 
had  ever  been  to  it.  The  sailors  of  olden  times  were 
afraid  to  venture  out  of  sight  of  land  ;    and  those  of 

the  Indian  Ocean,  who  were  nearest  to  where  we  know 
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Australia  lies,  thought  themselves  heroes  if,  after 
crawling  along  the  coast  of  China,  they  dared  to  trust 
themselves  for  a  little  while  in  the  open  sea  in  order 
to  reach  Japan.  In  the  islands  near  Australia  were 
only  ignorant  savages.  So,  in  the  absence  of  know- 
ledge, mapmakers  continued  to  represent  the  world 
as  symmetrical,  and  travellers  like  Marco  Polo,  the 
Venetian,  brought  back  from  the  east  wonderful  tales 
about  southern  lands  they  had  never  seen,  where  the 
climate  was  perfect,  the  soil  fertile,  the  inhabitants  of 
gigantic  stature,  and  their  commonest  utensils  of  gold 
and  silver.  It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century 
that  the  truth  about  the  "  unknown  land  of  the 
south  "  began  to  be  slowly  and  painfully  ascertained. 
Then  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  sought  the 
perilous  seas  in  which  it  was  said  to  lie.  They  were 
followed  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  Dutch  by  the  English. 
Spanish  The  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  were  the  greatest 
and  Portu-  navigators  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Their  attention, 

FLiese  ex- 

piorers.  howcvcr,  was  cliicfly  devoted  to  America  and  the  new 
trading  routes  which  they  had  discovered  to  India 
and  China.  The  "  unknown  land  of  the  south  "  was 
to  them  only  a  minor  matter.  Still,  the  Portuguese 
are  supposed  to  have  visited  Australia  and  to  have 
concealed  the  fact,  because  under  an  agreement  with 
the  Spaniards  they  would  have  had  to  yield  the 
eastern  and  better  half  of  it  to  that  nation.  And  a 
Spanish  admiral,  named  De  Torres,  sailed  through  the 
straits  that  now  bear  his  name,  and  caught  sight  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  off  the  coast  of  Queensland. 
But  that  was  all.  After  a  hundred  years  the  southern 
seas  were  still  a  region  of  mystery  ;  and  it  was  said 
about  the  countries  they  were  supposed  to  contain — 
"  The  route  thither  has  been  abandoned  ;   only  acci- 
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dents  have  driven  some  storm-tossed  vessel   in  that 
direction." 

The  Dutch  took  up  the  search  in  the  seventeenth  The 
century.  They  coveted  the  gold  and  silver,  which  the  ^"'<^^- 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  obtained  from  America  ; 
and  they  hoped  that  similar  treasures  might  be  found 
in  the  "  unknown  land  of  the  south."  Starting  from 
their  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  they  soon  came 
upon  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  Australia, 
only  to  be  disappointed.  On  one  occasion  two  of  their 
sailors  were  murdered  and  probably  eaten  by  "  wild, 
black,  and  cruel  savages  "  ;  and  on  another  the  ship 
was  wrecked,  and  only  a  single  boat  returned  to  port. 
Seventy-five  of  the  crew  who  had  reached  the  main- 
land were  never  more  heard  of,  although  several 
attempts  were  made  to  find  them.  The  following  is  a 
good  example  of  the  reports  which  their  captains 
brought  back.  "  In  this  discovery  was  found  every- 
where shallow  water,  and  barren  coasts,  islands 
altogether  thirsty,  peopled  by  divers  cruel,  poor,  and 
brutal  nations,  and  of  very  little  use  to  the  Dutch." 
Their  most  successful  explorer  was  Abel  Tasman,  who  Abel 
starting  from  Mauritius  in  1642,  got  into  the  region  '^^^"^''^"• 
of  the  trade  wind,  and  let  himself  be  blown  eastwards 
before  it  till  he  came  upon  a  country,  which  he  called 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  but  which  we  now  know  as  Tas- 
mania. Proceeding  farther  he  discovered  New  Zealand. 
But  the  Dutch  planted  no  colonies,  and  after  much 
patient  and  laborious  effort  retired  from  a  task  which 
promised  not  gold  but  only  danger.  After  two  hundred 
years  of  search  the  only  results  were  that  the  northern 
and  western  coasts  of  Australia  were  fairly  well  known, 
and  Tasmania  had  been  reached.  The  country  was 
generally  described  as  New  Holland.     De  Torres  was 
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forgotten  ;    and  men  again  spoke  of  "  the  unknown 

land   of   the   south,"   stretching   perhaps   from   New 

Guinea  to  the  Pole. 
English         A  short  time  before  the  Dutch  abandoned  Australia 
explorers,  ^j^  Englishman  visited  it,  and  his  observations  only 

confirmed  the  disagreeable  impressions  already  exist- 
Wiiiiam  ing.  This  was  William  Dampier,  one  of  a  crew  of 
Dampier.   pj^-^^g^  ^^^^  jj^  -^538^  followed  in  the  track  of  the  Dutch 

and  sailed  south   along  the  western   coast.     People 
have  wondered  why,  because  he  and  his  companions 
could  hardly  hope  to  find  plunder  in  a  region  where 
ships  never  came  to  trade.     They  did  not  stay  long, 
but  Dampier's  interest  was  aroused  in  the  country, 
and  in  1699  he  persuaded  the  English  Government 
to  let  him  visit  it  again,  this  time  in  a  royal  ship.     He 
wrote  very  interesting  accounts  of  what  he  had  seen 
during  both  his  voyages.     "  The  natives  of  Australia," 
he  said,  "  are  the  miserablest  people  in  the  world. 
They  go  armed  with  a  piece  of  wood  shaped  like  a 
cutlass.     They  have  no  houses.     They  all  want  two 
of  their  front  teeth,  and  they  are  blinking  creatures. 
In  consequence  of  the  innumerable  flies  which  tease 
and  sting  them,  they  always  keep  their  eyelids  half 
closed."     Dampier  was,  upon  the  whole,  an  accurate 
observer,  but  he  sometimes  made  curious  mistakes. 
Speaking  of  the  kangaroo,  though  he  did  not  know  the 
animal  by  that  name,  he  says,  "  It  has  very  short 
forelegs  but  goes  jumping  upon  them."     As  for  the 
country,  he  declared,  "  Except  for  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
covering the  barrenest  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
this  visit  to  New  Holland  would  not  have  pleased  me 
much."     It  seemed  from  such  accounts  as  those  of 
Dampier   and   the   Dutch   that   Australia   contained 
neither  gold   nor  fertile   country,  and  would  never 
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become,    like    America,    a    new   home   for    civilized 
men. 

But  it  so  happened  that  when  the  English  were  at  Captain 
peace  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Government  °°  ' 
sometimes  had  a  difficulty  in  finding  work  for  the 
crews  of  ships  of  war,  and  the  idea  came  into  favour 
of  employing  them  on  voyages  of  scientific  discovery. 
Accordingly,  in  1768,  Lieutenant  James  Cook  was  sent 
in  the  barque  Endeavour  to  the  island  of  Tahiti  to 
observe  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus,  and  also  to 
ascertain  "  whether  the  unexplored  part  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  be  only  an  immense  mass  of 
water,  or  contain  another  continent."  The  old  belief 
in  the  unknown  land  of  the  south  had  not  died  away. 

Having  seen  the  planet  Venus  pass  across  the  sun, 
Cook  bethought  himself  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and 
New  Zealand,  the  countries  which  Tasman  had  dis- 
covered in  1642.  After  circumnavigating  both  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand,  he  sailed  westwards  in  1770, 
and  was  for  nineteen  days  without  sight  of  land.  Then 
a  storm  arose  and  blew  him  northwards  away  from 
Tasmania  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Australia,  near 
Cape  Howe.  Feeling  certain  that  no  white  man  had 
been  there  before  him,  he  coasted  along  to  the  north, 
covering  2000  miles  in  about  five  months. 

Cook  was  not  long  in  discovering  an  inlet  of  the  Botany 
sea,  where  the  ship  might  rest,  while  he  and  his  ^^^' 
companions  examined  the  country.  They  found 
so  many  new  and  remarkable  plants  that  they 
named  the  place  Botany  Bay.  Of  the  country  Cook 
said,  "  I  found  in  many  places  a  deep  black  soil,  which 
we  thought  capable  of  producing  any  kind  of  grain. 
At  present,  it  produceth,  besides  timber,  as  fine  meadow 
as  ever  was  seen.     The  trees  are  tall  and  straight  and 
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without  underwood,  standing  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other  that  the  whole  country,  at  least  where  the 
swamps  do  not  render  it  incapable  of  cultivation, 
might  be  cultivated  without  cutting  down  any  one  of 
them."  The  natives  were  quite  naked,  but  showed 
no  fear. 

After  leaving  Botany  Bay  the  explorers  proceeded 
along  "  a  coast  where  the  sea  conceals  shoals  that 
suddenly  project  from  the  shore,  and  rocks  that  rise 
abruptly  like  a  pyramid  from  the  bottom."  Once 
they  were  nearly  lost  off  a  place  which  they  named 
Cape  Tribulation.  While  they  thought  they  were 
sailing  in  deep  water,  the  ship  suddenly  struck  and 
remained  immovable,  "  except  for  the  beating  of  the 
surge  that  beat  her  against  the  crags  of  the  rock  on 
which  she  lay."  For  two  days  they  remained  in  that 
position.  Then  getting  free  and  finding  a  river  where 
they  might  make  repairs,  they  discovered  that  they 
had  only  been  saved  by  a  fortunate  accident.  "  One 
of  the  holes,  which  was  big  enough  to  have  sunk  us, 
if  we  had  eight  pumps  instead  of  four  and  had  been 
able  to  keep  them  incessantly  going,  was  in  great 
measure  plugged  up  by  the  fragment  of  a  rock,  which 
after  having  made  the  wound  was  left  sticking  in  it." 
The  dangers  of  exploring  the  southern  seas  had  not 
departed  since  the  days  of  the  Dutch. 
New  At  last  Lieutenant  Cook  rounded  a  point  which  he 

Wales.  named  Cape  York,  and  passed  through  the  straits 
which  De  Torres  alone  of  Europeans  was  known  to 
have  navigated  before  him  ;  and  he  took  possession 
of  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  for  Great  Britain 
under  the  name  of  New  South  Wales.  With  the 
western  part  he  thought  he  had  nothing  to  do  as  it 
was  already  known  to  the  Dutch.     He  had  proved  for 
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ever  that  Australia  was  an  island,  and  was  separated 
from  New  Guinea  and  New  Zealand  ;  and  he  wrote 
of  it,  "  The  coast  of  this  country  abounds  with  a  Cook's 
great  number  of  fine  bays  and  harbours,  which  are  ^P^^'"" 
sheltered  from  all  winds  ;  but  the  country  itself,  so  country. 
far  as  we  know,  doth  not  produce  any  one  thing  that 
can  become  an  article  of  trade  to  invite  Europeans  to 
fix  a  settlement  upon  it.  However,  this  eastern  side 
is  not  that  barren  and  miserable  country  which 
Dampier  and  others  have  described  the  western  side 
to  be.  We  are  to  consider  that  we  see  the  country  in 
a  pure  state  of  nature.  The  industry  of  man  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  part  of  it  ;  and  yet  we  find  all 
such  things  as  nature  hath  bestowed  upon  it  in  a 
flourishing  state.  In  this  extensive  country  it  can 
never  be  doubted  that  most  sorts  of  grain,  fruit, 
roots,  etc.,  of  every  kind  would  flourish  were  they 
once  brought  hither,  planted  and  cultivated  by  the 
hand  of  industry  ;  and  here  is  provender  for  more 
cattle  than  can  ever  be  brought  into  the  country." 
It  was  a  more  hopeful  account  than  anyone  had 
previously  given,  and  within  twenty  years  it  was 
followed  by  a  settlement. 

J,  It  was  fortunate  that  Cook  saw  Australia  from  its 
eastern  and  most  fertile  side.  Had  he  approached  it 
along  the  barren  sandbanks  of  the  western  coast  he 
might  perhaps  have  shared  Dampier's  contemptuous 
but  mistaken  opinion  of  the  countr}^  For  his  dis- 
covery he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain.  In 
subsequent  voyages  he  proved  that  the  unknown 
land  of  the  south  must  be  Australia  itself,  and  that  if 
any  other  existed,  it  must  lie  amid  ice  and  snow 
around  the  Pole.  He  died  before  he  could  do  more 
for  Australia.      Only  nine  years   after  he  had  first 
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sighted  its  shores,  and  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-one,  he 
was  kiUed  bj^  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Captain  Cook  has  been  called  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  because  he  found  a 
new  continent  for  civilized  men  to  dwell  in.  He  was 
a  poor  Yorkshire  lad,  almost  without  schooling,  who 
ran  awa}^  to  sea  and  rose  to  be  a  commissioned  officer 
in  the  Royal  Navy.  It  was  extremely  difficult  to  gain 
such  promotion  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  also 
educated  himself  so  that  he  could  make  difficult 
mathematical  calculations  and  scientific  observations. 
He  worked  hard  himself  and  made  his  crew  work  hard, 
only  allowing  them  a  little  relaxation  when  in  port. 
He  understood  that  success  depends  very  largely  upon 
attention  to  detail ;  and  by  carefuUy  watching  the 
diet  of  his  crew,  giving  them  green  vegetables  whenever 
he  could,  he  was  able  to  make  the  three  years'  voyage 
in  which  he  discovered  Australia  without  losing  a 
single  man  from  scurvy.  No  previous  explorer  had 
been  so  fortunate. 
Australian  It  lias  already  been  stated  that  Botany  Bay  is  the 
names        name  of  a  place  where  Captain  Cook  and  his  party 

given  by  ^  ^  r        j 

Captain  fouud  many  strange  plants.  Other  names  on  the 
^°°^"  eastern  coast  recall  the  adventures  of  the  voyage. 
Cape  Flattery  is  where  they  thought  they  had  an  easy 
passage  round  a  headland,  but  were  mistaken.  Cape 
Tribulation  is  where  they  nearly  lost  the  ship,  and 
Endeavour  River  reminds  us  of  the  ship  itself  and  of 
their  endeavours  to  repair  her.  Other  names,  like 
Cape  Howe  and  Cape  York,  were  given  in  honour 
of  prominent  Englishmen.  Cape  Sutherland  com- 
memorates the  name  of  the  first  Englishman,  a  member 
of  the  crew,  who  is  known  to  have  been  buried  in 
Australia. 


CHAPTER  II 

A   DESCRIPTION   OF   AUSTRALIA 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  land  which  was  thus 
brought  within  the  civiUzed  world  ?  To  answer  the 
question  we  must  look  forward  many  j^ears,  and 
acquaint  ourselves  with  wonderful  stories  of  heroic 
adventure  and  patient  suffering  ;  for  when  Captain 
Cook  made  his  report  to  the  British  Government,  he 
and  those  before  him  had  only  sailed  along  certain 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  landed  at  a  few  points  here  and 
there.  Many  explorers  were  to  lose  their  lives,  many 
were  to  endure  the  extremities  of  thirst  and  hunger, 
before  Australia  gave  up  her  secrets.  Even  to-day, 
after  a  hundred  and  forty  years,  there  are  regions 
of  the  interior  which  no  white  man  has  ever  seen. 

The  new  country  was  nearly  as  large  as  Europe  size  of 
itself.  It  was  twenty-five  tiroes  the  size  of  Great  Australia. 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Since  its  discovery  the  area  of 
our  Empire  has  increased  to  a  remarkable  degree  ; 
but  Australia  still  occupies  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
whole.  It  was  an  island-continent  that  Cook  pre- 
sented to  his  countrymen,  a  land  which  might  some 
day  be  richer,  more  populous,  and  more  powerful 
than  the  United  Kingdom  itself.  But  that  could 
only  be  with  hard,  constant  effort  by  the  British 
people  who  came  to  dweU  in  it.  There  are  islands 
in  the  southern  seas  so  rich  in  fruits  and  crops  that 
men  may  live  in  them  almost  without  working,  and 
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so  temperate  in  climate  that  neither  heat  nor  cold  is 
ever  felt  in  them.  It  was  not  so  with  Australia. 
Captain  Cook's  report  of  it  was  only  moderately 
favourable.  "  The  country  itself,"  he  said,  "  doth 
not  produce  any  one  thing  that  can  become  an  article 
of  trade  to  invite  Europeans  to  fix  a  settlement  in 
it."  He  was  only  hopeful  because  he  thought  the 
"  hand  of  industry "  might  improve  it.  It  was  a 
Difficulties  land  in  which  difficulties  were  encountered  at  every 
of  expiora- g^gp  j^g  shape  made  it  hard  to  explore.  Long 
narrow  seas  like  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  and 
great  navigable  rivers  like  the  Rhine  and  Danube 
run  into  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  render  the  greater 
part  of  it  easily  accessible  by  water.  But  Australia 
has  only  one  river  system  of  any  size — that  of  the 
Darling  and  Murray  in  the  south-east,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  united  stream  is  choked  up  with  sand-banks. 
The  only  two  great  bays  are  those  of  Carpentaria  and 
the  Bight.  The  shallows  of  the  former  make  it 
dangerous  for  ships.  Throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  latter  not  the  smallest  rivulet  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea  ;  and  they  are  both  wide  rather  than 
long.  Australia  is  therefore  a  huge  mass  of  land  of 
regular  shape  ;  and  those  who  first  visited  the  interior 
had  to  travel  enormous  distances  overland  through 
a  trackless  wilderness,  carrying  their  food  with  them. 
Droughts  The  nature  of  the  interior  proved  to  be  the  greatest 
of  the        drawback  to  Australia.      Some  of  it  lies  below  the 

interior.       ,         ,      ,    ,  t     i  r  ,     •  i 

level  of  the  sea.  It  has  very  few  mountams,  and  none 
more  than  3700  feet  high.  The  greater  part  of  it  is 
low  and  fiat.  Consequently  the  moisture-laden  winds 
from  the  sea  frequently  blow  over  it  without  being 
intercepted  ;  and  as  it  is  very  hot  during  the  day 
and  cold  at  night,   what  rain  may   fall   is    quickly 
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evaporated,  or  sinks  far  underground  to  a  bed  of  im- 
pervious rock,  and  the  whole  country  suffers  from  long 
periods  of  drought.  At  such  times  it  contains  water- 
courses, which  are  dry  ;  rivers  which  lose  themselves 
in  the  thirsty  earth  ;  and  lakes  which  are  only  liquid 
mud  encrusted  with  glistening  salt.  Trees  and 
grassy  tracts  occur  only  in  sheltered  places  where 
water  remains.  Everywhere  else  are  barren  rocks, 
stony  plains,  and  red  shifting  sandhills.  Even  the 
plants  shed  their  leaves,  and  protect  themselves  with 
a  hard,  brown  rind  in  order  to  retain  what  little 
moisture  they  can  get  by  striking  their  roots  deep 
down  in  the  earth.  But  suddenly  rain  may  fall  in 
such  abundance  as  to  cause  dangerous  floods.  The 
water-courses,  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes  are  then  full. 
Fresh  green  grass  and  many-coloured  flowers  spring 
up  in  profusion,  and  the  desert  shrinks  until  the 
drought  returns. 

A  belt  of  low-lying  land  stretches  across  the  country  The 
from  the  Great   Bight  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  ;  j^g^^fj^Js 
but  in  general  the  most  elevated  parts  of  Australia 
are  near  the  sea,  so  that  it  has  been  compared  to  a 
huge  plate  with  pieces  of  the  rim  broken  off  at  the 
northern  and  southern  ends.     Yet  a  great  part  of  the 
rim  is  so  low  that  if  the  land  sank  800  feet,  the  whole 
continent  would  be  converted  into  numerous  islands 
like  those  of  Polynesia.     The  Great  Dividing  Range  The 
of  mountains  runs  at  an  average  distance  of  fifty  miles  eastern 
from  the  eastern  coast  and  attains  a  height  of  7300 
feet.     The  most  desirable  parts  of  Australia  lie  along 
its  slopes.     There  are  seen  pleasant  rivers,  tree-shaded 
valleys,   and  fertile  plains.     On  the  western  side  of 
it  are  thousands  of  miles  of  rich  pasture  land  ;    and 
on  the   east,   extending  from   the   tropical   north  to 
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the  temperate  south,  are  regions  fit  for  the  production 
of  the  useful  plants  of  many  countries  differing  widely 
in  climate.  There  may  be  grown  the  cotton  of 
America,  the  sugar-cane  of  the  west  and  the  spices 
of  the  East  Indies,  the  olives  of  Italy,  the  oranges  of 
Spain,  the  vines  of  France,  the  apples  of  England,  and 
the  oats  of  Scotland.  Districts  equally  fertile  occur 
on  all  the  coasts  of  Australia,  and  as  their  combined 
area  is  larger  than  Europe  without  Russia  they  amply 
compensate  for  the  deserts  of  the  interior. 
Australian  But  all  that  was  in  the  future.  Captain  Cook  only 
plants.  guessed  at  it  when  he  suggested  that  "  the  most  sorts 
of  grain,  fruit,  roots,  etc.,  of  every  kind  would  flourish, 
were  they  once  brought  hither  .  .  .  and  cultivated." 
The  Australia  which  he  saw  in  1770  was  unlike  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  As  we  may  gather  from 
our  first  chapter,  he  noticed  the  gigantic  karri  trees, 
which  grow  to  a  height  of  200  or  300  feet  without  a 
single  branch  and  with  only  a  scanty  head-piece  of 
foliage,  giving  hardly  any  shelter  from  the  sun.  The 
famous  big  trees  of  California  are  small  beside  them. 
But  more  important  was  the  fact  that  Australia  pro- 
duced very  few  plants  which  were  fit  for  human  food, 
and  those,of  inferior  quality  ;  and  that  numerous  ferns 
and  other  shrubs  flourished  in  it,  which  are  elsewhere 
only  found  as  fossils,  preserved  in  rocks  which  have 
been  for  ages  pressed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Australia  might  almost  be  described  as  a  younger  part 
of  the  world,  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  as  a  part  of 
the  world  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had 
developed  more  slowly  than  the  rest. 
Australian  The  auimals  were  as  strange  and  primitive  as  the 
animals,  plants.  The  duck-billed  platypus  and  the  spiny 
anteater  laid  eggs  without  shells,  like  reptiles,   and 
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suckled  their  young  like  mammals.  They  remind 
us  of  some  of  those  extinct  and  monstrous  creatures 
which  roamed  over  Europe  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world,  and  belonged  partly  to  one  and  partly  to 
another  of  the  species  now  existing.  But  the  most 
numerous  of  Australian  animals,  the  kangaroos, 
bandicoots,  koalas,  wombats,  and  so  forth,  belonged 
to  the  order  of  marsupials,  which  carry  their  young 
about  with  them  in  a  pouch-like  fold  of  the  skin. 
They  are  all  mammals,  but  the  lowest  and  most  stupid 
of  the  class ;  and  they  disappeared  from  Europe  long 
ago,  being  now  found  only  in  Australia,  New  Guinea, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  America.  Of  the  higher 
kinds  of  animals  only  bats,  rats,  and  mice,  which  are 
more  ancient  than  man,  together  with  a  sort  of  wild 
dog,  called  the  dingo,  were  found  in  Australia  before 
white  settlers  came.  There  were  neither  pigs  nor  cats, 
which  live  nearly  everywhere  else  in  the  habitable 
globe,  probably  having  made  their  way  from  con- 
tinent to  continent,  over  tracts  of  land  which  are  now 
submerged  beneath  the  waves.  But  Australia  had 
been  so  long  isolated,  so  long  surrounded  by  un- 
traversed  seas,  that  the  most  useful  animals  known 
to  man,  like  the  elephant,  the  sheep,  the  horse,  and  the 
cow,  had  never  appeared  in  it. 

The  aborigines  of  Australia  were  long  thought  to  The 
be  very  little  superior  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  a'^o"^'"'^^. 
That  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  is  true  that  they  had 
done  absolutely  nothing  to  improve  the  land  in  which 
they  lived  ;  that  they  were  cannibals,  and  had  other 
horrible  and  blood-thirsty  customs  ;  that  they  es- 
teemed as  delicacies  abominable  things  like  beetles 
and  ants  ;  that  if  they  obtained  food,  they  gorged 
themselves  upon  it  immediately  without  any  thought 
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of  the  morrow,  and  that  they  seemed  to  make  hardly 
any  progress.  The  savage  practices  that  Dampier  men- 
tions, for  instance,  that  of  knocking  out  the  two  front 
teeth,  were  noticed  again  b}^  travellers  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had 
a  sense  of  humour.  They  were  observed  to  laugh 
heartily  when  a  cow  tumbled  head  over  heels  over  a 
log  in  the  long  grass,  or  when  a  man  looked  for  a  pipe, 
which  he  had  in  his  mouth.  If  they  could  see  a  joke 
they  were  not  without  intelligence.  They  knew  how 
to  obtain  fire  by  rubbing  a  hard  piece  of  wood  against 
a  soft  one  ;  and  they  made  themselves  canoes  for  fish- 
ing from  off  their  coasts  by  heating  the  bark  of  a  tree 
in  glowing  ashes,  moulding  it  into  the  required  form, 
and  stopping  up  the  holes  with  clay.  Sometimes  they 
used  better  bark  without  heating  it,  but  simply  fasten- 
ing the  pieces  together  with  ropes  of  vegetable  fibre. 
They  had  knives  made  of  wood,  and  spears  tipped  with 
wood  or  stone,  which  was  in  some  cases  rough  and 
in  others  polished.  They  propelled  one  kind  of  spear, 
called  a  woomerah,  with  a  lever  ;  and  everyone  has 
heard  of  their  curious  weapon,  the  boomerang,  a  flat 
piece  of  wood  curved  in  the  middle,  which,  after 
striking  its  mark,  will  return  to  the  thrower.  They 
had  invented  message  sticks — i.e.  sticks  on  which 
pictures  were  drawn  representing  the  incidents  of  the 
chase,  of  a  battle,  or  a  day's  journey — which  they 
might  send  as  letters  to  their  friends. 

Not  even  the  Red  Indians  of  America  could  pursue 
their  prey  more  silently,  more  swiftly,  and  more 
successfully  than  the  aborigines  of  Australia ;  and  their 
children  were  found  to  learn  almost  as  quickly  as 
those  of  civilized  people.  They  were,  in  fact,  not 
men  in  a  state  of  degradation,  but  men  at  the  most 
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primitive  stage  of  development ;  and  they  may  be 
compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  thousands 
of  years  ago,  who,  hke  them,  Hved  from  hand  to  mouth 
by  hunting  and  fishing,  and— not  understanding  how 
to  work  metals — used  weapons  of  rough  or  polished 
stone.  One  might  conclude  from  their  condition  that 
man  appeared  later  in  Australia  than  anywhere  else  ; 
that,  as  we  have  already  said,  Australia  was  a  younger 
part  of  the  world. 

The  aboriginal  Australians  declined  in  numbers  after  The  old 
the  coming  of  the  whites.  There  were  probably  two  ^^^  ^^^ 
hundred  and  fifty  theusand  of  them  in  1770.  Australia. 
There  are  not  more  than  seventy  thousand  now, 
and  they  will  soon  be  extinct.  There  is  not  a  single 
one  of  them  left  in  Tasmania.  The  diseases  which 
the  white  man  can  overcome,  and  the  stimulants 
in  which  he  delights,  proved  fatal  to  them  as  to  most 
other  savage  tribes.  So  also  Australian  animals  1  and 
birds  are  disappearing  before  imported  sheep,  rabbits, 
sparrows,  starlings  and  the  like  ;  and  even  Australian 
weeds  are  being  ousted  by  sturdier  ones  of  European 
origin.  Nothing  of  old  Australia  will  in  the  end 
remain  which  cannot  be  shown  to  be  useful  or  able  to 
fight  for  its  own  existence  under  the  new  conditions 
which  followed  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
civilized  men. 

^  "  Pray,  Sam,  are  not  these  pretty  beasts,  kangaroos,  becoming 
extinct  ?  " 

"  On  sheep  runs,  nearly  so.  Sheep  drive  them  off  directly." — 
"  Geoffrey  Hamlyn,"  p.  2 19.     Ward,  Lock  &  Bondman.     1894. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE    FOUNDATION    OF    NEW   SOUTH    WALES 
SIR  JOSEril  BANKS  AND  GOVERNOR  PHILLIP  (1788-I792) 

Sir  Joseph  Among  tliose  who  had  accompanied  Captain  Cook 
on  board  the  Endeavour  was  a  rich  young  man  named 
Joseph  Banks.  When  he  was  at  school  at  Eton 
he  had  always  been  considered  an  indifferent  pupil, 
until  one  evening,  as  he  was  returning  from  bathing  in 
the  Thames,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  by  the  way  that  he  determined  to  know  more 
about  them.  Thenceforward  he  was  all  his  life  an 
ardent  student  of  Natural  History,  learning  even  from 
poor  country  women  who  distilled  herbs  over  their 
cottage  fires  to  cure  their  ailments.  Only  his  love  for 
such  knowledge  had  taken  him  to  Australia  ;  but  he 
came  home  with  another  enthusiasm  equally  great. 
He  believed  there  was  a  wonderful  future  before  the 
newly-discovered  land.  Cook  had  noticed  the  "  fine 
meadow  "  and  "  deep  black  soil  "  round  Botany  Bay, 
but  Banks  never  wearied  of  praising  that  district, 
where  he  had  observed  so  many  remarkable  plants  and 
animals  ;  and  as  he  became  a  person  of  importance, 
being  made  a  knight  and  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  he  gradually  found  people  to  listen  to  him. 
He  never  rested  until  Australia  became  a  possession 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  though  he  never  visited  the 
country  again,  he  must  be  honourably  mentioned  in 
its  history.     For  until  his  death  in  1820  he  watched 
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from  his  home  in  England  everything  that  happened 
there ;  nor  did  the  British  Government  take  any 
decision  about  Austraha  without  consulting  him. 

In  Tudor  or  in  Stuart  times  Australia  would  have  Coioniza- 
been  colonized  by  private  adventurers  ;  and  Banks  S^^"  ^^Jj^ 
might  have  been  their  leader.  It  was  thus  that  the  century. 
East  India  Company  had  founded  British  authority 
in  Asia,  and  that  Cortez  had  conquered  Mexico  and 
Pizarro  Peru.  Their  sovereigns  would  have  disowned 
them  had  they  failed  ;  and  only  condescended  when 
success  was  assured  to  accept  the  rich  dominions, 
for  which  their  subjects  had  imperilled  life  and  fortune. 
But  such  romantic  methods  were  out  of  date  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Nearly  all  European  nations 
were  on  the  look  out  for  colonies  ;  and  the  French 
in  particular  had  their  eyes  on  the  South  Pacific. 
Any  settlements  made  in  Australia  by  private  adven- 
turers would  probably  have  been  appropriated  by  that 
power,  or,  if  they  were  too  unimportant  to  attract 
its  notice,  would  have  become  nests  of  pirates. 

Banks,  therefore,  had  to  persuade  the  British  Transpor- 
Government  to  occupy  Australia.  He  was  aided  by  convicts. 
a  difficulty  which  arose  regarding  the  disposal  of 
convicts.  They  were  very  numerous  in  those  days  of 
heavy  sentences  for  light  offences,  when,  for  instance, 
a  man  might  be  condemned  to  lifelong  penal  servitude 
for  stealing  a  shirt.  They  were  not  then  confined 
in  great,  stone-walled  prisons  like  Dartmoor  and 
Pentonville,  but  were  usually  transported,  many  of 
them  to  America  to  work  in  the  cotton  plantations 
there.  However,  the  American  colonies  revolted  in 
1776,  and  would  accept  them  no  longer.  The  English 
gaols  were  quickly  overcrowded,  and  when  other  plans 
for  dealing  with  convicts  had  failed,  such  as  sending 

is.  ¥m  ^ 


authority. 
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them  to  Gibraltar,  where  there  was  no  accommodation, 
and  to  the  Gambia  River,  where  they   died  off   Hke 

Banks  and  flies  in  winter,  Banks  called  attention  to  Botany  Bay. 

Botany  jjg  declared  that  it  was  a  healthy  and  fertile  place, 
and  that  convicts  transported  thither  would  soon  be 
able  to  support  themselves.  It  was  certainly  remote 
and  inaccessible,  and  escape  from  it  would  be  very 
difficult.  Lord  Sydney,  the  Home  Secretary,  agreed 
therefore  to  try  the  experiment  of  planting  a  convict 
settlement  at  Botany  Bay,  or  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  in  1786  appointed  Captain  Arthur  Phillip,  a  naval 
officer,  as  its  governor. 

Extent  of       The    dominion  over  which  Phillip  had  to  rule  was 

ruthontv  ^^^^^  N^w  South  Wales.  It  contained  not  only  the 
eastern  part  of  Australia,  which  had  been  annexed 
by  Captain  Cook,  but  also  the  Fiji,  Samoan, 
Friendly,  and  Society  islands,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  New  Zealand.  It  comprised  magnificent 
domains  of  land  and  ocean,  but  there  was  not  a  single 
city  or  civilized  habitation  within  its  borders. 
European  life  had  to  be  created  from  the  beginning  ; 
and  the  beginning  was  simply  a  British  gaol  trans- 
ferred for  convenience  to  a  distant  part  of  the  globe. 
Nobody  from  India,  China,  or  any  other  adjacent  land 
was  to  hold  intercourse  with  any  member  of  the 
new  settlement  without  the  governor's  knowledge,  nor 
might  any  unlicensed  person  own  a  ship  or  boat,  since 
he  would  then  have  a  greater  chance  of  escape.  It  was 
a  strange  foundation  for  the  proud  and  free  common- 
wealth of  Australia,  and  most  unhappy  in  comparison 
with  British  colonies  of  an  earlier  time,  when,  for 
instance,  Newfoundland  had  been  settled  by  hardy 
fishermen,  Virginia  by  gallant  cavaliers,  and  New 
England  by  stern  and  righteous  Puritans. 
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Eight  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  worst  convicts  were  Voyage  of 
selected  for  transportation  to  AustraHa.  It  was  no  flggt'^"^'''^ 
easy  task  to  convey  them  13,000  miles  across  the 
globe,  and  there  was  only  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  assurance 
that  the  place  to  which  they  were  bound  would  be  a 
suitable  home  for  them.  The  Government  officials 
chose  out  eleven  slow  and  tiny  ships  as  the  first  fleet 
to  make  the  voyage,  and  equipped  them  with  disgrace- 
ful parsimony.  Phillip  was  not  even  allowed  flour, 
which  he  wanted  as  a  preventive  against  scurvy,  and 
after  inspecting  the  women  convicts,  he  wrote  in- 
dignantly, "  The  situation  in  which  the  magistrates 
sent  the  women  on  board  stamps  them  with  infamy — 
almost  naked,  and  so  very  filthy  that  nothing  but 
clothing  them  would  have  prevented  them  from 
perishing."  The  Government  did  not  understand 
what  was  needed  for  such  an  enterprise.  However, 
Phillip  was  a  patient  and  presevering  man,  and  by 
entreating,  complaining,  demanding,  writing  letters, 
and  interviewing  officials,  he  made  his  preparations 
fairly  complete  and  set  sail.  He  had  not  long  put  off 
when  it  was  found  that  the  two  hundred  marines, 
who  were  to  keep  order,  had  been  provided  with 
muskets  but  no  ammunition.  Fortunately  the  convicts 
did  not  mutiny,  and  the  omission  was  supplied  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  At  Rio  and  the  Cape  they  also  took 
on  board  useful  seeds  and  plants,  for  example,  vines, 
cotton  and  coffee  plants,  orange,  apple,  and  pear 
trees,  together  with  five  hundred  domestic  animals 
chiefly  cattle  and  horses.  Faithfully  observing  Captain 
Cook's  charts  and  his  rules  as  to  diet,  they  reached 
Botany  Bay  after  a  voyage  lasting  eight  months  and 
one  day  ;  and  only  thirty-two  persons  had  died.  It 
was  a  real  proof  of  Phillip's  capacity.     The  second  fleet 
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of  convicts  that  reached  Australia,  lost  three  hundred 
and  forty-seven  persons  during  the  voyage,  and  most 
of  those  who  were  landed  had  to  be  slung  ashore  like 
goods  and  died  at  first  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  twelve  a  day. 

It  was  immediately  clear  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
had  been  mistaken.  The  place  that  pleased  the 
naturalist  could  not  be  made  a  home  for  a  large  number 
of  people.  There  was  plenty  of  fresh  water  at  Botany 
Bay.  But  the  ground  was  either  swamp  or  infertile 
sand.  The  bay  itself  was  open  and  shallow  ;  so  that 
the  ships  had  to  lie  far  out,  and  when  the  strong  wind, 
which  modem  Australians  call  the  "  disaster  wind," 
blew  in  from  the  east,  they  were  dangerously  dis- 
turbed at  their  anchorage.  Happily  Phillip  had  noticed 
on  Cook's  charts  a  likely-looking  place  named  Port 
Jackson,  some  fifteen  miles  to  the  north.  Proceeding 
thither  he  came  upon  a  harbour,  which  has  ever  since 
been  reckoned  one  of  the  best  and  loveliest  in  the 
world.  There  is  a  narrow  entrance  guarded  by  two 
cliffs,  against  which  the  waves  beat  strongly,  dashing 
up  clouds  of  spray.  But  that  once  past,  the  mariner 
finds  himself  in  a  noble  expanse  of  smooth  water, 
winding  into  numerous  small  coves  and  bays,  some 
bordered  with  yellow  sands,  others  with  grass  and 
trees.  A  thousand  ships  may  ride  in  it  in  perfect 
safety. 

At  the  head  of  a  cove  where  a  stream  ran  silently 
through  a  thick  wood,  a  site  was  marked  out  for  a 
town.  It  was  named  Sydney  in  honour  of  the  states- 
man who  had  appointed  PhiUip  to  the  enterprise. 
A  wide  road  was  made  for  a  mile  inland.  At  the 
head  of  it  stood  Government  House,  where  Phillip 
lived,  and  on  either  side  were  the  stores,  convicts'  huts, 
and  other  buildings.     There  was  no  church.  Religious 
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services  were  for  some  years  held  in  the  open  air. 
A  plan  was  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  the  growth  of  the 
settlement  some  day  into  an  imposing  city  with  wide 
and  regular  thoroughfares.  But  some  of  Phillip's 
successors  could  not  see  so  far  into  the  future,  and 
reduced  his  ideas  to  the  petty  needs  of  the  moment  ; 
so  that  the  streets  of  Sydney  became  as  narrow  and 
winding   as   those   of   any   ancient   town   in   Europe. 

Sydney  was  founded  in  1788,  one  hundred  years  after  Sources  of 
Dampier,  and  eighteen  years  after  Cook  had  first  seen  ^^°^^^'^^'f^ 
Australia.     To  all  who  care  to  read  of  the  expansion  period. 
of  the   British  people  beyond  these  narrow   islands 
it  is  most  interesting  to  trace  the  hard  beginnings  of 
this,  their  first  foothold  on  Australian  ground.     The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  the  correspondence  between 
Phillip  and  the  British  Government,  in  journals  kept 
by  his  colleagues,  and  in  their  letters  home.     Such 
documents  are  highly  prized  by  Australians  to-day, 
and  are  our  only  source  of  information  about   the 
period.     In  this  little  book,  however,  it  is  only  possible 
to  state  briefly  the  most  important  facts. 

There  was  a  constant  fear  of  famine.  The  British  Phillip's 
Government  had  allowed  two  years'  rations,  cal-  [\'?p"||^^fne 
culating  that  they  would  only  need  to  be  issued 
at  half  scale  after  the  first  twelve  months  ;  and  that 
certainly  before  they  were  exhausted,  the  settlement 
would  be  able  to  maintain  itself.  But  as  no  farmers, 
and  only  one  gardener  had  been  sent  out,  most  of  the 
seeds  and  plants  brought  from  Rio  and  the  Cape 
were  spoilt  by  bad  management ;  and  most  of  the 
cattle  died  or  escaped  into  the  bush.  Worst  of  all, 
whereas  a  second  ship  arrived  safely  from  England  with 
more  convicts,  and  consequently  more  mouths  to 
feed,  her  consort,  which  carried  provisions,  was  wrecked 
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off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1790  matters  became 
so  serious  that  the  weekly  ration  was  reduced  to  2I 
lb.  of  mouldy  flour,  2  lb.  of  dried-up  pork,  and  2  lb.  of 
maggoty  rice,  and  the  whole  community  was  set  to  work 
hunting  and  fishing.  Their  success  was  so  poor  that 
only  one  pound  of  .fish  could  be  allowed  each  person 
daily  ;  and  only  three  kangaroos  were  shot  in  three 
weeks.  Relief  did  not  come  until  the  convicts  were 
too  weak  to  work. 

There  were  similar  times  of  semi -starvation  again, 
and  it  was  more  than  once  proposed  to  abandon 
Sydney  in  favour  of  Norfolk  island,  where  a  more 
prosperous  settlement  had  been  established  400  miles 
away.  Only  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  England  prevented 
such  a  counsel  of  despair  from  being  accepted. 
(2)  Bad  The  convicts  behaved  badly.     Had  they  been  self- 

conduct  of  reliant,  the  community  would  not  have  been  faced 
victs.  more  than  once  with  the  fear  of  famine.  But  nine- 
tenths  of  them  would  not  lift  a  hand  to  help  themselves. 
And  crime  soon  broke  out  among  them.  The  little 
gardens,  which  had  with  difficulty  been  started  at 
Parramatta,  18  miles  north  of  Sydney,  were  robbed 
almost  nightly,  and  the  stores  were  looted  during  the 
times  of  greatest  scarcity.  Drunkenness  was  rife, 
and  there  were  instances  of  fraud.  One  man  professed 
to  have  discovered  a  gold-mine  and  showed  samples 
of  the  ore,  but  it  was  proved  that  he  had  broken  up  a 
pair  of  old  brass  buckles  and  mixed  the  pieces  with 
sand  and  stone.  There  were  frequent  attempts  at 
escape,  and  as  each  offence  was  followed  by  heavy 
punishment  in  the  brutal  manner  of  the  age,  existence 
at  Sydney  became  very  cruel  and  dreary.  A  partly 
built  church  had  to  be  converted  into  a  gaol ;  many 
personSjboth  men  and  women,  were  flogged  or  executed. 
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Trouble  arose  with  the  aborigines.  When  they  (3)  The 
saw  the  strangers  arive  they  had  run  to  the  water's  ^^""^'S'^^s- 
edge  crying  "  warra,  warra,"  (begone,  begone)  ;  but  they 
soon  became  friendly,  and  the  fact  that  Phillip,  like 
most  of  themselves,  had  lost  one  of  his  front  teeth, 
gave  him  much  influence  over  them.  It  was  a  great 
pity  that  his  efforts  to  conciliate  them  were  nullified 
by  the  convicts,  who  destroyed  their  boats,  stole  their 
weapons,  and  otherwise  maltreated  them.  It  soon 
happened  that  members  of  the  community,  who  strayed 
into  the  bush,  were  found  murdered  or  never  seen 
again. 

Then  in  revenge  the  white  men  began  a  most  brutal 
warfare  against  the  aborigines,  shooting  them  down 
like  vermin,  and  thus  assisting  vices  imported  from 
Europe  to  exterminate  them. 

Phillip  found  enemies  and  faint  hearts  among  his  {4)  Major 
colleagues  ;    and  the  greatest  was  Major  Ross,   the  '^°^^- 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  commander  of  the  marines, 
who  should  have  been  his  principal  supporter.     Phillip 
wished  the  marines  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the 
convicts  by  an  occasional  word  of  friendly  warning  or 
encouragement ;     but    Ross   would   not    allow   them 
to  go  a  step  beyond  their  strict  military  duty.     He 
quarrelled  with  his  officers.     He  complained  of  the 
food,  and  when  a  convict  watchman  arrested  a  dis- 
orderly marine,  he  declared  it  an  insult  to  the  whole 
corps.     He  wrote  spiteful  letters  to  England  about 
Phillip,  saying  in  one  of  them,  "  There  is  not  a  man 
here  but  wishes  to  return  home.     Although  I  think 
com  will  grow  here,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
country  is  able  to  maintain  the  people  here,  it  cannot 
be  in  less  time  than  probably  a  hundred  years  hence. 
I  therefore  think  it  will  be  cheaper  to  feed  the  convicts 
c 


success. 
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on  turtle  and  venison  at  the  London  tavern  than  be  at 
the  expense  of   sending  them  here."     It   is   not   by 
men,  who  grumble,  sneer,  and  despair,  that  empires 
are  founded  and  nations  become  great. 
f^"^!!^'^         On  the   other  hand   Phillip   was  always  cheerful, 
courageous,  and  considerate  for  others.     When  famine 
threatened,  he  went  without  food  like  the  convicts. 
Although  he  was   forced  to  keep  them  under  hard 
discipline,  he  was  ever  hopeful  that  kindly  treatment 
in  their  new  surroundings,  far  from  the  scene  of  their 
crimes,  would  make  them  honest  and  law  abiding ;  and 
though  he  was  often  disappointed,  he  had  one  success, 
which  promised  a  better  existence  soon  in  Australia. 
A  convict  named  James   Ruse  received  his  pardon, 
married,  and   settled   down   as   the   first   Australian 
farmer,  and  maintained  his  family  while  nearly  every 
one  else  was  fed  from  the  public  stores.     The  troubles 
that  seemed  to  Ross  insuperable,  Phillip  described  as 
"  little    difficulties    which    time    and    patience    will 
remedy."      He  contrived  opportimities  for  exploring 
the  country  round  Sydney,  discovering  the  Hawkes- 
bury  River,  where  there  was  good  land  for  agriculture. 
It    was    unfortunate    for    New    South    Wales    that, 
through   sleeping    in    the    open    air    on    one    of   his 
expeditions,  he  caught  a  chiU  which  broke  down  his 
health  and  caused  him  to  ask  and  obtain  leave  to 
to  return  to  England  in  1792.     He  had  done  his  duty 
nobly. 


CHAPIER  IV 

THE     NEW     SOUTH      WALES     CORPS     AND    THE     NAVAL 
SUCCESSORS   OF   GOVERNOR   PHILLIP    (1792-1809) 

When  Phillip  left  Sydney  in  1792,  the  settlement  Sydney  at 
numbered  4000  people.  Apart  from  soldiers  and  de'arfuJe 
officials  they  were  all  convicts  or  ex-convicts  who  had 
not  cared  to  return  to  England.  Some  of  them,  like 
James  Ruse,  had  married  in  Australia,  and  were 
getting  families  round  them.  The  taint  of  crime  was 
upon  them  all,  and  Phillip  had  realized  that  his  duty 
extended  from  keeping  the  worst  of  them  under  close 
constraint  to  guiding  the  best  to  a  better  way  of  life. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  great  misfortune  that  for  three 
years  after  his  departure  the  government  was  carried 
on  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  who  abused  their 
power  to  enrich  themselves. 

So  dissatisfied  was  the  British  Government  with  The  New 
Major  Ross  that  he  and  his  marines  were  recalled  in  ^"j^^^ 
less  than  two  years  ;    and  their  place  was  taken  by  Corps. 
a  company  of  volunteers  known  as  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps.     Now,  the  time  was  that  of  the  great 
wars  which  followed  the  French  Revolution.     Glory 
and  promotion  were  to  be  won  by  British  soldiers 
in  Egypt,  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  perhaps  in 
defending  their  own  country  against  a  foreign  invader  ; 
so  that  no  good  or  ambitious  spirit  among  them  would 
undertake  the  ignoble  duty  of  guarding  a  distant  gaol. 

The  members  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  were 
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either  raw  recruits  or  of  such  bad  character  that  no 

other  regiment  would  have  them.     Their  officers  simply 

came  to  Australia  in  the  hope  of  making  their  fortunes 

quickly.     They  were  promised  grants  of  land  when 

their  engagement  was  over ;    and  other  opportunities 

might  arise  in  colonial  service.     English  officers  had 

frequently  returned  from  India,  and  astonished  their 

countrymen  with  the  wealth  they  had  acquired  there. 

Govern-         An  Opportunity  came  ;  but  it  was  one  that  righteous 

™ent         men  would  have  declined  ;    and  by  accepting  it  the 

N.s.w.     officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  covered  them- 

Corps,       selves  with  infamy.     While  the  authorities  at  home 

were  deliberating  on   the   choice   of   a  successor  to 

PhUlip,  they  commanded  the  only  organized  body, 

the  only  symbol  of  law  and  order  in  the  settlement. 

Major        Their  leader,  Major  Grose,  was  Lieutenant-Governor  ; 

Grose.       ^ud  he  strained  in  every  way  the  regulations  laid  down 

for  his  guidance  in  order  to  increase  the  income  of 

his  colleagues.     He  first  dismissed  every  magistrate 

that  Phillip  had  appointed.     They  might  have  hindered 

his  plans.     He  then  divided  all  the  best  land  among 

the  officers  of  the  corps,  and  gave  them  ten  convicts 

each  to  work  their  share  ;    so  that  while  they  were 

receiving  pay  for  performing  their  military  duty,  they 

were  getting  their  private  farms  entirely  cultivated 

at  the  public  expense.     That  might  fairly  be  described 

as  greed.     But  it  was  more  than  greedy,  it  was  criminal 

when  the  officers  of  the  corps  made  a  systematic  profit 

The  traffic  out  of  the  uuhappy  craving  of  the  convicts  for  "  rum." 

in  "rum."  j^ie  name  was  a  general  one  given  to  strong  drink  of  all 

kinds.     In  Phillip's  time  the  convicts  had  frequently 

pawned  their   clothes   for   "  rum,"    and  they  would 

willingly   work   for  that   alone.     Perhaps   it   enabled 

them  to  forget  the  misery  to  which  the  prison  system 
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of  the  time  consigned  them.  It  was  an  evil  from 
the  beginning  of  the  settlement ;  and  Phillip  had 
combated  it  by  making  "  rum  "  a  government  mono- 
poly, so  that  he  could  fix  the  amount  to  be  sold  and  the 
persons  who  might  have  it ;  but  he  never  imagined, 
when  he  consulted  the  comfort  of  the  officers  and 
allowed  them  to  buy  sufficient  for  their  own  use  from 
the  stores  at  cost  price,  that  he  was  preparing  the 
greatest  curse  that  ever  befell  Australia.  As  soon  as 
his  wise  influence  was  removed,  the  officers  took 
advantage  of  their  privilege  to  create  a  trade  in 
"  rum  "  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  it  by  everyone. 
So  great  was  the  demand,  that  they  were  known  to  buy 
at  4s.  and  sell  at  £8  a  gallon.  The  history  of  the  colony 
becomes  for  a  time  almost  a  history  of  the  fortunes 
of  "  rum."  Wheat  was  already  grown  ;  but  both  by 
officers  and  private  farmers  so  much  of  it  was  dis- 
tilled into  spirits  for  greater  profit,  that  even  in  good 
seasons  supplies  had  to  be  imported  for  food.  There 
was  little  ready  money  in  a  society,  where  commerce 
was  only  beginning,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
did  not  maintain  themselves  ;  and  there  were  cases 
in  which  people  had  to  barter  in  the  primitive  fashion, 
a  horse  against  a  cow,  a  pig  against  a  sheep,  and  so  on. 
The  universal  use  of  "  rum  "  soon  made  such  barbaric 
devices  unnecessary.  "  Rum  "  like  money  could  be  "  Rum 
easily  carried  about,  minutely  divided,  and  always 
recognized  ;  and  nearly  everybody  wanted  it  more 
than  anything  else.  It  is  shameful  to  record  that  in  a 
British  colony  such  a  demoralizing  article  became  the 
regular  medium  of  exchange.  Land  was  paid  for  in 
"  rum."  Labour,  food,  and  clothing  were  valued  at 
so  much  of  it. 

The  result  was  that  New  South  Wales  became  unfit 


instead  of 
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Conse-       for  decent  people  to  live  in.     Murders  were  frequent, 
quentim-   Robberies   were   spoken   of   as   a   matter   of   course. 
General  and  habitual  drunkenness  became  the  fashion. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  company  of  men  to  sit 
round  a  bucket  filled  with  "rum,"  and  drink  from  it 
with  a  quart  pot  till  they  were  unable  to  move.     One 
man  who  had  just  buried  his  wife,  sat  upon  her  grave, 
drinking  spirits  from  a  bottle  and  occasionally  pouring 
a  little  upon  the  freshly  turned  earth,  while  he  muttered 
"  She  liked  it  well  when  she  was  alive."     Such  horrid 
instances  might  be  multiplied.     Men  regularly  per- 
formed openly  in  New  South  Wales  wicked  deeds  that 
abandoned  wretches  in  Europe  dared  only  attempt 
in  secret. 
Struggle         It  took  fifteen  years  to  destroy  the  baneful  power 
J^;'^^^     which  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  had  gained  over 
Corps.  *     the  colony  in  three.     Captain  John  Hunter,  the  first 
Hunter,     govemor,  who  had  to  cope  with  them,  was  an  upright 
and  benevolent  man  ;    but  he  was  too  weak  for  his 
task  ;    and  after  five  years'  timid  rule,  he  returned  to 
England  conscious  that  he  had  failed.     His  successor, 
King.        Govemor  King,  had  something  of  the  stem  imperturb- 
able spirit  of  Phillip.     In  six  years  he  prevented  more 
than  100,000  gallons  of  "  rum  "  from  entering  New 
South  Wales  ;    and  by  licensing  persons  who  alone 
might  retail  it,  by  fixing  the  price  high,  by  forbidding 
the  officers  of  the  Corps  to  engage  in  trade  of  any 
kind,  and  strictly  enforcing  the  rule,  he  put  a  severe 
check  upon  them.     In  revenge  they  embittered  his  life 
with  complaints,  which  they  made  effective  through 
powerful  friends  in  England.     His  health  broke  down 
and  he  was  forced   to  resign.      He  was  followed  by 
Biigh.        Captain  William  Bligh,  a  man  of  distinguished  courage, 
independence,  and  resourcefulness.     Bligh  had  been 
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publicly  thanked  by  Lord  Nelson  for  his  gallantry  at 
the  battle  of  Copenhagen.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
in  his  ship,  the  Bounty,  to  plant  the  breadfruit-tree 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  touching  on  the  way  home  at 
Tahiti,  his  men  were  so  much  in  love  with  the  place 
that  they  violently  resented  his  leaving  it.  They 
mutinied  and  turned  him  adrift  on  the  open  sea  in  a 
small  boat  with  eight  companions  and  scanty  pro- 
visions. Nothing  dismayed,  he  brought  his  frail  craft 
safely  into  port  after  a  voyage  exceeding  3500  miles. 
Once  during  that  desperate  adventure,  a  sailor  shouted 
insolently  to  him,  "  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  you." 
Bligh  scented  a  new  mutiny,  seized  a  cutlass,  and  bade 
the  feUow  prove  his  words  there  and  then.  He  seemed 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  the  very  man  to  quell  in- 
subordination in  New  South  Wales. 

But  it  was  a  difficult  task  to  overcome  single-handed  Biigh  and 
the  men  on  whom  he  had  to  rely  to  keep  order.     Help  ^^^^^^ 
from  England  was  a  long  way  off ;   and  Bligh  showed 
not  the  slightest  tact  or  power  of  conciliation.     When 
Captain   John   Macarthur,  a  former  member  of  the 
Corps,  invited  him  to  see  the  agricultural  experiments, 
which   he  had  started  with  the  good  will  of  former 
Governors,    Bligh    answered    rudely,  that    he    cared 
nothing  for  Macarthur  or  his  experiments,  and  added 
an  opinion  that  Macarthur's  land  had  been  obtained 
by  fraud.     The   quarrel  grew.     Bligh  became  more 
overbearing  ;    and  Macarthur  was  certainly  awkward 
and    unyielding.     The    Corps    supported    their    old 
comrade  ;    and  when  he  was  arrested  on  a  trifling  Biigh's  de- 
charge,    they    revolted,    deposed  the    governor   and  position. 
imprisoned  him.     They  had  the  effrontery  to  declare 
that  they  caught  him  hiding  in  terror  under  a  bed ;  an 
assertion  which  no  one  who  has  studied  Biigh's  career 


arthur. 
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would  for  a  moment  believe.  It  was  their  last  exploit. 
Recall  Both  they  and  Bligh  were  recalled  to  England  to 
?|  ^^^  answer  for  their  deeds,  with  the  result  that  Bligh  was 
Corps.  promoted,  their  leaders  were  punished,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales  was  remodelled. 
Mac-  It   would   be   unfair   to   dismiss    John   Macarthur 

merely  as  the  antagonist  of  Governor  Bligh.  As  a 
member  of  the  Corps  he  had  obtained  a  grant  of  savage 
land,  and  by  hard  and  energetic  experiments  upon 
it  he  had  shown  how  agriculture  could  be  successfully 
carried  on  in  New  South  Wales.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  use  an  English  plough  in  the  country  ; 
and  from  a  few  sheep  that  he  had  reared  he  had 
early  obtained  as  fine  wool  as  that  of  Spain,  though 
different  in  texture.  Though  he  had  sulked  when 
King  had  introduced  his  reforms  and  talked  of  leaving 
Australia,  he  had  received  much  encouragement  in 
that  governor's  time,  his  farm  at  Camden  in  the 
Cowpastures  having  been  increased  to  5000  acres. 
Even  his  quarrels  were  useful  to  his  adopted  country. 
Going  angrily  to  England  because  he  thought  he  had 
been  unjustly  treated  in  a  duel,  he  interested  manu- 
facturers in  his  wool,  convinced  them  that  it  was 
suitable  for  their  productions,  and  started  that  trade 
in  it  which  was  to  make  the  fortune  of  Australia. 
Exiled  from  Australia  because  of  his  share  in  Bligh's 
deposition,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  in  France  and  Italy.  Return- 
ing honourably  in  1817,  he  planted  vines  at  Camden, 
where,  under  his  expert  superintendence,  they 
flourished  in  a  climate  resembling  that  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  were  the  foundation  of  another  Australian 
industry. 

Macarthur's  career  illustrates  how,  even  in  the  dark 
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days  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  the  British  race  First  signs 
was  learning  to  prosper  in  Australia.     It  was  a  joyful  pe/|[y^" 
event  when  the  cattle,  which  had  strayed  into  the  bush 
in  Phillip's  time,  were  found  wild  and  in  increased  (i)Finding 
numbers   in   a  grassy  plain   which  was   named  the  "^^^^'j^^^^*^'^ 
Cowpastures.     So    many   had    died    under   watchful 
care  that  it  had  been  feared  cattle  could  not  be  ac- 
climatized.    Free  settlers   were   arriving  throughout 
the  period.     Fields  of  maize,  wheat,  and  potatoes  were 
to  be  seen.     Flocks  and  herds  increased.     Farmsteads 
dotted  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Hawkesbury.     It  is  (2)  The 
true  that  the  settlers  there  were  drunken  and  dis- JJ^^y  ^^^' 
solute,  that  their  crops  did  not  always  ripen  through  farmers, 
being  set  at  the  wrong  season,   and  that  they  had 
to  learn  by  a  great  disaster  the  peculiar  habits  of 
Australian   rivers,   which   usually  run  low  in  steep, 
almost  perpendicular  and  unapproachable  channels, 
but  at  times  of  flood  inundate  the  surrounding  country. 
The  aborigines  on  being  asked  how  high  the  waters 
of  the  Hawkesbury  rose,  pointed  to  the  tops  of  the 
taUest    trees.     The    farmers    laughed,    and    in    the 
English    fashion    settled    as    conveniently    near    the 
stream    as    they    could.     In    a    single    night  it   rose 
60  feet  and  swept  their  homes  away,  with  loss  of  life. 
They  then  retired  to  a  safer  distance  from  it,  and  their 
district   became  the   granary  of  New   South   Wales. 
The  discovery  of   coal,  which  was   found  exposed  to  (3)  Dis- 
view  on  cliffs  facing  the  sea  south  of  Sydney  and  on  '^overy  of 
the  banks  of  the  Hunter  River,  close  to  where  the  town 
of  Newcastle  was  subsequently  founded,  was  also  a 
step  towards  the  economic  independence  of  the  colony. 
And  the  convicts  were  no  longer  entirely  villainous.  (4)  Better 
Many  of  the  newcomers  had  been  transported  simply  ^'^ss  of 

•'  .   .  .    .  ,         ■•■  •"■   -^  convicts. 

for  advanced  political  opinions,  which  would  now  be 
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applauded  rather  than  punished.  Two  revolts,  which 
they  attempted,  would  doubtless,  if  successful,  have 
let  loose  murder  and  the  vilest  passions.  But  they 
were  signs,  even  if  unpleasant  signs,  of  a  spirit  which 
grew  tni  it  swept  away  the  un-English  system  of 
governing  a  country  like  a  gaol. 
Expioia-  The  naval  governors  of  this  period  did  little  to 
tions  of      encourage  the  exploration  of  the  interior.     They  did 

the  coast.  ... 

not  mind  convicts  striking  north  and  south  of  Sydney, 
certain  that  no  one  could  get  far  away  in  that  narrow 
strip  of  coastal  land.  But  they  regarded  the  barrier 
of  the  Dividing  Range  as  the  landward  wall  of  the 
gaol ;  and  they  were  not  too  anxious  to  see  a  way 
found  through  it.  Their  interest  was  upon  the  sea  ; 
and  as  the  right  of  dominion  followed  priority  of 
discovery,  it  was  important  that  British  ships  should 
survey  the  southern,  western,  and  northern  parts  of 
the  coast,  which  had  either  not  been  visited  by  Captain 
Cook,  or  were  not  included  in  Phillips'  commission. 
The  necessity  became  pressing  when  Napoleon  was 
more  than  suspected  of  desiring  to  annex  Australia. 
French  ships  appeared  in  Australian  waters,  and  their 
commanders  inquired  minutely  as  to  the  extent  of 
British  claims.  Much  of  the  work  of  survey  was 
Bass  and  performed  by  George  Bass  and  Matthew  Flinders, 
Flinders,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  together,  in  heroic 
voyages  which  recall  the  experiences  of  Bligh  and 
Dampier.  Once,  venturing  out  in  a  cockleshell  of  a 
boat,  they  were  cast  ashore  among  a  party  of  cannibal 
aborigines,  whom  Flinders  kept  quiet  by  clipping  their 
beards,  while  Bass  dried  the  powder.  They  had  at 
last  to  run  their  boat  out  to  sea,  leaving  their  muskets. 
Only  the  results  of  their  work  can  be  stated  here. 
Tasmania  was  proved  to  be  an  island.      The  theory 
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of  a  strait  connecting  the  Bight  with  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  was  found  to  be  false ;  and  though 
Flinders  missed  the  mouth  of  the  Murray,  he  laid 
the  foundations  for  accurate  knowledge  of  every  part 
of  the  Australian  coast.  He  was  the  first  to  suggest 
the  present  name  of  the  country,  which  displaced  the 
memory  of  its  connection  with  the  Dutch  and  recalls 
the  early  legends  of  terra  australis  incognita. 

When  Flinders  was  on  his  way  to  England  to  submit  Designs 
his  survey  to  the  Government,  he  landed,  after  many  "^  'he 

.  .       French. 

mishaps,  at  Mauritius,  where  the  French  seized  him 
and  kept  him  prisoner  for  several  years.  His  papers  imprison- 
were  sent  to  Paris,  and  his  discoveries  were,  under  ment  of 
new  names,  incorporated  in  the  book  which  Napoleon 
was  having  prepared  to  show  that  the  French  had  been 
first  in  many  parts  of  Australia  and  consequently  had 
rights  there.  South  Australia  was  called  Terre 
Napoleon ;  the  Gulf  of  St  Vincent,  Golfe  Josephine  ; 
Spencer  Gulf,  Golfe  Bonaparte ;  and  so  on.  But 
fortunately  Flinders  had  dispatched  duplicates  to 
London,  and  was  able  to  prove  his  claim  to  be  first 
explorer  ;  and  Napoleon  was  never  strong  enough  to 
seize  a  single  British  possession. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   NEW   SOUTH  WALES, 
1809-1855 

Part  I 

DrLang.  Dr  John  Dunmore  Lang  was  the  first  Presbyterian 
minister  in  Australia.  He  came  because  he  had  heard 
that  there  were  in  New  South  Wales  many  of  his 

'  Scottish  countrymen,  who  belonged  to  the  same  faith 

as  himself;  but  they  had  formed  no  congregations  and 
held  no  religious  services.  He  was  both  a  devoted 
preacher  and  an  ardent  colonist,  not  only  founding 
churches  and  riding  on  horseback  far  into  the  bush  to 
visit  lonely  Presbyterian  families,  but  constantly  calling 
the  attention  of  the  British  public  to  the  advantages 
of  New  South  Wales,  where,  he  beheved,  with  proper 
management  prosperous  homes  could  be  established 
for  all  the  unfortunate  beings  who  crowded  the  work- 
houses or  failed  to  make  a  decent  living  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  personally  encouraged  Scots  to  settle 
in  the  colony.  But  he  also  found  a  state  of  things 
in  it  that  saddened  him.  Writing  in  1834  he  declared 
that  scenes  of  revolting  drunkenness  were  still  of 
daily  occurrence;  and  he  saw  more  than  one  of  the 
families  which  he  had  brought  over,  ruined  through 
drink.  The  first  ambition  of  an  ex-convict,  Dr  Lang 
said,  was  not  to  till  the  land  and  add  to  its  wealth  but 
to  become  a  policeman  in  Sydney.     That  gave  him  a 
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comfortable  wage  without  working  too  hard.  The 
next  was,  to  obtain  a  Hcense  to  keep  a  public-house. 
That  was  the  quickest  way  to  riches.  And  there  was 
a  pubHc-house  in  Sydney  for  every  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, besides  many  places  where  spirits  were  sold  on 
the  sly.  Clearly  those  evils,  which  had  grown  to  a 
terrible  height  during  the  rule  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps,  were  hard  to  kill. 

But  Dr  Lang  also  observed  that  young  men,  who  improve- 
had  been  born  in  New  South  Wales — natives,  as  they  j^u^biic" 
were  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  degraded  manners, 
aborigines  —  were  naturally  temperate,  even  when 
,  they  had  been  brought  up  in  drunken  surroundings. 
During  his  long  residence  in  New  South  Wales  he 
witnessed  a  remarkable  improvement  in  public 
manners.  Much  of  it  was  doubtless  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Christian  ministers  like  himself.  But  it  was  un- 
doubtedly fostered  by  the  soldier  governors,  who  were  The 
sent  out  from  England  after  the  deposition  of  Captain  go'^mors 
Bligh,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  have  less  trouble 
with  the  garrison  than  their  sailor  predecessors.  Most 
of  them  had  served  in  Spain  under  Wellington.  Some 
of  them  were  Wellington's  personal  friends.  They 
made  many  mistakes;  and  at  least  one  of  them,  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane,  was  too  mild  and  easy  for  the  work. 
But  they  were  all  honest  and  upright  men,  and  under 
their  benevolent  rule.  New  South  Wales  entirely 
changed  its  character.  It  ceased  to  be  a  gaol,  and 
became,  instead,  the  home  of  an  ordinary  British 
community,  which  managed  its  own  affairs  through 
the  debates  of  its  elected  representatives,  including 
ex-convicts,  the  sons  of  convicts,  and  free  settlers, 
on  equal  terms.  We  have  now  to  trace  the  steps  by 
which  that  result  was  achieved. 
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tains. 


Inland  ex-  The  first  Step  was  to  increase  the  area  of  New  South 
pioration.  w^les  until  it  became  too  large  to  be  regarded  as  a 
gaol.  That  could  not  be  done  until  a  way  had  been 
The  Blue  discovered  over  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  stretched 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent  from  Broken  Bay  to  Botany 
Bay  at  an  average  distance  of  50  miles  from  Sydney. 
To  the  early  settlers  they  seemed  an  impassable  barrier, 
which  confined  the  colony  to  a  strip  of  land  along  the 
coast  and  would  always  prevent  it  from  becoming 
large  and  important.  From  the  sea,  they  looked 
like  a  line  of  cobalt  meeting  the  sky.  A  little  nearer, 
the  separate  summits  might  be  distinguished.  And 
as  one  approached  close  to  them,  the  whole  range  was 
seen  to  rise  in  gigantic  tiers  of  precipices  connected 
by  narrow  slopes,  on  which  were  observed  grassy 
lawns,  gum  trees,  maidenhair  and  tree  ferns,  palms, 
and  the  waratah  or  Australian  lily,  which,  from  a  bed 
of  blady  leaves,  shoots  up  a  single  stem  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  high,  the  top  of  which  is  crowned  with  a 
cluster  of  blood-red  flowers,  each  as  large  as  a  man's 
hand.  It  is  well  named  the  telopia  or  seen-afar. 
Here  and  there  a  torrent  leaps  down  the  crags.  Not 
only  the  necessity  of  finding  more  land,  but  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  tempted  settlers  to  explore  the  Blue 
Mountains.  But  the  slopes  were  intersected  by  deep 
ravines;  the  precipices  were  usually  too  steep  and 
too  lofty  to  climb;  and  in  many  places  there  was  a 
thick  bush  through  which  a  road  had  to  be  cut  with 
the  axe.  They  were  not  more  than  5000  feet  high ; 
yet  nowhere  did  a  low,  easy  pass  break  their  soHd 
barrier,  or  a  single  river  convey  through  them  the 
waters  of  the  interior.  Bass,  whose  name  is  com- 
memorated in  the  strait  that  separates  Tasmania 
from  the  mainland,  attempted  an  ascent  by  lowering 


Bass. 
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himself  down  the  ravines  with  ropes,  and  by  fastening 
boat-hooks  to  his  hands  and  feet  to  mount  the  pre- 
cipices. After  fifteen  days  he  returned  to  Sydney 
unsuccessful.  A  party  of  Scottish  Highlanders,  used 
to  mountaineering,  tried  to  penetrate  by  clambering 
along  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Grose,  one  of  the  rivers 
that  rush  down  from  the  heights.  They  turned 
back  before  a  cataract  which  fell  sheer  down  420  feet. 
A  little  later,  a  man  named  Caley  did  succeed  with  Caiey. 
four  companions  in  reaching  the  top  and  found  it 
a  ridge  wide  enough  for  a  carriage  and  pair,  but  there 
were  precipices  before  him  on  the  other  side;  he 
could  not  descend  and  he  saw  little  in  the  country 
below  which  pleased  him.  Governor  King,  to  whom 
he  made  his  report,  declared  that  the  idea  of  attempt- 
ing to  cross  such  "  a  confused  and  barren  assemblage 
of  mountains  was  as  chimerical  as  it  was  useless." 
Many  people  thought  that  nothing  but  desert  lay 
beyond  them,  though  others  talked  of  an  inland  sea, 
on  the  shores  of  which  Uved  a  fair-skinned  people, 
who  wore  clothes  Uke  Europeans.  The  aborigines  The 
declared  that  the  country  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  aborigines. 
was  the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  rain,  floods,  storms, 
thunder  and  lightning.  If  they  knew  of  a  pass  they 
concealed  it  from  the  white  intruders. 

Meanwhile,  the  settlers'  flocks  and  herds  increased  increase  of 
with    marvellous    rapidity.     It    became    plain    that  cattle, 
there  must  be  either  more  land  or  fewer  sheep  and 
cattle,  if  all  were  to  find  sufficient  pasture.     In  1813, 
three  years  after  the  coming  of  Lachlan  Macquarie, 
the  first  of  the  soldier  governors,  numbers  of  them 
died  during  a  drought  from  want  of  grass  and  water ;  Lawson, 
and  a  soldier  named  Lawson,  who  had  listened  to  ^^j"]?."^' 

,  and  Went- 

Caley  s  story,  took  with  him  Gregory  Blaxland,  one  worth. 
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of  the  half-ruined  farmers,  and  William  Charles  Went- 
worth,  an  Australian-born  youth  of  whom  we  shall  hear 
again,  in  another  attempt  to  find  fresh  and  perhaps 
better  country  across  the  Blue  Mountains.  They  met 
with  the  same  difficulties  as  had  foiled  previous  ex- 
plorers. Frequently  after  they  had  laboriously  cut 
a  road  through  the  thick  brushwood,  a  ravine  or  a  pre- 
cipice would  compel  them  to  return  to  the  spot  from 
which  they  had  started;  and  they  were  about  to  give 
up  the  quest  when  Lawson  observed  that  the  spine 
of  the  mountain  they  were  climbing  tended  westward, 
the  direction  in  which  they  wanted  to  go.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  if  they  were  lucky  enough  to  reach  the 
top,  they  would  not  try  to  strike  straight  down  like 
Caley,  but  continue  along  the  ridge  in  the  liope  that 
they  might  come  to  a  descending  slope.  So  they 
persevered,  in  some  places  removing  large  pieces  of 
rock  before  they  could  make  a  footing  for  their  horses. 
They  passed  a  pile  of  stones  which  had  evidently  been 
disturbed,  and  which  they  afterwards  learnt  had  been 
built  by  Caley  to  mark  the  scene  of  his  repulse;  and 
after  some  days  they  saw  smoke,  doubtless  from  fires 
kindled  by  the  aborigines,  and  heard  the  sound  of 
First         an  axe  and  of  emus  calling  to  one  another.     They 

of  the^Biu  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^y  were  near  success.  Finally  they 
Moun-  entered  a  pass,  20  feet  wide  between  two  precipices, 
tains.  from  which  they  emerged  leading  their  horses  into  a 
beautiful  well-watered  valley,  which  Governor  Mac- 
quarie  afterwards  named  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  They 
then  returned  home  to  tell  the  nows,  notching  the  trees 
to  distinguish  the  road.  During  the  two  following 
years  better  equipped  expeditions  discovered  beyond 
the  valley  a  large  and  fertile  plain  through  which 
flowed  two  fine  rivers.     They  were  called  after  the 
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Governor's  two  names,  the  Lachlan  and  Macquarie.  Discovery 
The  town  of  Bathurst  was  founded.     Sheep  and  cattle  °f  ^^^ 

^  rivers 

were  driven  over  the  mountains  and  quickly  covered  Lachlan 
the  Bathurst  plains.  ^"^  .^^^- 

t^  quarie. 

The  conquest  of  the  Blue  Mountains  was  the  signal  subse- 
for  extensive  explorations,  which  did  not  rest  until  quent  ex- 
the  whole  of  Eastern  Australia,  on  both  sides  of  the  ^  ""^^  '°"^' 
Great  Dividing  Range  from  Cape  York  to  Spencer's 
Gulf  and  Port  PhilHp,  had  been  traversed  in  every 
direction  and  much  of  it  had  been  occupied.  The 
first  tiny  settlement  round  Sydney  Cove  expanded 
into  a  territory  looo  miles  long  by  300  wide,  the  inner 
and  older  parts  of  which  were  filled  with  farmsteads 
and  dotted  with  country  towns  like  Liverpool,  Goul- 
burn,  and  Parramatta.  At  the  seaward  extremities 
were  Melbourne  and  Brisbane,  the  centres  of  thriving 
and  distant  populations,  which  were  not  long  content 
to  be  governed  by  officials  sent  from  Sydney.  In- 
land, sheep  browsed  over  vast  plains  and  highlands, 
where  their  owners  "  squatted  "  or  formed  "  stations  " 
(many  of  them  too  large  to  be  ridden  over  in  a  single 
day)  wherever  grass  and  water  could  be  found  by 
river,  pool  and  creek.  Every  drought  drove  them 
further  into  the  wilderness;  for  they  had  learnt  that 
in  Australia  droughts  are  usually  only  partial.  It  is 
seldom  that  one  comes  Hke  that  which  began  in  1826, 
when,  as  Captain  Sturt  says,  it  seemed  for  three  years 
"as  if  the  Australian  sky  would  never  see  a  cloud 
again."  As  a  rule  if  grass  and  water  failed  in  one 
place,  they  were  found  in  another,  where  either  rain 
had  fallen  or  the  creeks  and  pools  were  protected 
from  too  rapid  evaporation  by  trees  along  their  banks. 
The  squatters  were  beginning  to  understand  better  a 
climate,  which  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  England  with 
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its  fogs,  rains,  and  abundant  streams.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  Australian  history  they  did  not  consider  them- 
selves tied  to  any  one  spot.  They  were  pioneers, 
often  beyond  the  reach  of  the  government ;  and  when 
government  came,  many  of  them  had  no  title  to  the 
lands  which  they  occupied  as  sheep-runs,  except  the 
fact  that  they  had  squatted  there.  Their  life,  both 
in  the  settled  and  the  more  remote  districts,  is  well 
described  in  Henry  Kingsley's  Recollections  of  Geoffrey 
Hamlyn.  One  of  their  most  recurrent  difficulties 
was  to  find  stock  routes,  i.e.  safe  roads  provided  with 
wells,  by  which  cattle  could  be  driven  to  market  over 
the  hills  or  across  the  desert  patches  by  which  so 
many  of  the  fertile  districts  were  surrounded.  Thus 
in  1829  Allan  Cunningham  discovered  a  stock  route 
from  the  rich  Darhng  Downs  to  the  port  of  Brisbane. 
Its  use  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
settlers  in  both  districts. 

A  map  of  the  explorations  which  were  made   by 

land  from  Sydney  as  centre  during  the  time  of  the 

soldier  governors  of  New  South  Wales,  shows  route 

upon  route  crossing  and  recrossing  in  all  directions. 

As  we  have  given  one  example  in  the  first  journey 

across  the  Blue  Mountains,  it  is  not  necessary  for  our 

purpose  to  describe  them  all  or  even  the  smaller  part 

of  them.     But  two  other  episodes  deserve  mention. 

They  are  connected  with  the  settlement  of  the  large 

and  fertile  basins  of  the  rivers  Darling  and  Murray. 

Oxiey  ex-       Lieutenant    John    Oxley,    the     Government     Sur- 

piores  the  yeyor,  who  first  examined  the  Lachlan  and  Macquarie, 

and  Mac-   found  that  they  began  as  fine  rivers,  but  lost  them- 

quane.       selves  in  reeds  and  trickling  marshes,  which  he  could 

not  pass  and  concluded  to  be  the  shore  of  that  inland 

sea  long  talked  of  and  said  10  have  been  observed 
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from  the  Western  summits  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
Later,  a  channel  was  discovered  leading  southwards 
from  the  marshes  of  the  Lachlan  into  the  Murrum- 
bidgee.  But  the  mystery  of  the  Macquarie  remained. 
There  must  be  an  outlet  for  its  waters;  and  people 
began  to  doubt  the  existence  of  an  inland  sea  which 
receded  with  every  attempt  to  reach  it.  It  was  sug- 
gested that,  after  leaving  its  marshes,  the  Macquarie 
might  become  what  everybody  wanted  to  find  in 
Australia,  a  great  navigable  river  comparable  to  the 
Amazon  or  the  Mississippi,  running  through  the  heart 
of  the  continent  to  the  western  coast,  and  affording 
easy  communication  with  the  interior.  Accordingly, 
in  1828,  Captain  Charles  Sturt  was  requested  bysturt(i) 
Governor  Darling  to  investigate  the  problem.  In  discovers 
the  words  of  Dr  Lang  he  was  sent  to  ascertain  the  ling. 
actual  fate  of  a  river,  which  was  strangely  reported 
to  have  committed  an  act  of  felo-de-se  in  the  interior. 
As  it  was  the  third  year  of  a  drought,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  marshes  might  be  firm  enough  to  be  crossed. 
But  Sturt  found  that  they  had  only  changed  to 
slippery  and  treacherous  flats  of  mud.  Despondently 
leaving  them,  he  struck  at  a  venture  northwards,  and 
suddenly  came  upon  another  stream  fuller  and  fairer 
than  the  Macquarie.  Stretching  away  into  the  dis- 
tance was  a  deep,  smooth  sheet  of  water  at  least  70 
feet  wide  and  45  feet  below  its  banks,  which  were 
lined  with  gigantic  gum  trees.  Bits  of  dried  grass, 
broken  twigs  and  branches  upon  them  gave  signs  of 
frequent  inundations.  The  water  was  literally  covered 
with  wild  fowl.  But  it  was  so  salt,  that  neither  men 
nor  horses  could  drink  of  it;  and  it  lay  apparently 
so  still  that  Sturt  first  thought  it  might  be  only  a 
creek  of  the  supposed  inland  sea,  and  put  sticks  in 
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it  to  test  whether  there  were  any  tide.  There  was 
none,  and  having  satisfied  himself  that  it  must  be  a 
river  and  that  the  saltness  was  caused  by  brine- 
springs  in  the  bed,  he  named  it  the  DarHng  in  honour 
of  the  governor,  and  turned  homeward  to  report  his 
important  discovery.  On  the  way  he  found  by  ac- 
cident what  he  had  been  sent  to  seek.  He  travelled 
alongside  a  chain  of  ponds,  which  evidently  formed  a 
river  at  times  of  rain  and  connected  the  Macquarie 
with  the  DarUng.  So  one  mystery  was  solved  only 
to  give  rise  to  another.  The  Macquarie  was  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Darling.  But  whither  did  the  DarHng  go  ? 
(2)  Ex-  Sturt  found  the  answer  while  looking    for    some- 

piores  the  thing  else.  Although  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
bidgee.  Murrumbidgee  had  been  for  some  years  known  and 
settled,  the  main  part  of  its  course  was  still  unvisited. 
Moreover,  Hamilton  Hume  had  reported  a  vague  sort 
of  discovery  that  he  and  a  sailor  named  Hovell 
had  made  in  1824  during  a  pioneer  journey  from 
Sydney  to  Port  Phillip  and  back.  They  had  carried 
their  provisions  in  drays  drawn  by  bullocks,  and  when 
they  came  to  streams  the  drays  were  turned  into 
punts  by  stretching  tarpaulin  beneath  the  wheels. 
In  this  way  they  said  they  had  crossed  a  large  river 
further  south  than  the  Murrumbidgee,  but  like  it, 
flowing  west. 

Hume  could  find  his  way,  like  the  aborigines,  to 
any  part  of  the  wilderness  without  quadrant  or  com- 
pass. But  neither  he  nor  Hovell  made  any  scientific 
observations;  and  their  wanderings  did  not  solve 
but  suggested  problems  which  Sturt  was  sent  to  in- 
vestigate in  1829.  Reaching  the  lower  Lachlan,  he 
embarked  with  eight  companions  in  two  portable 
boats,  one  of  which  capsized  on  a  sunken  rock  soon  after 
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they  had  reached  the  Murrumbidgee,  so  that  they  lost 
all  their  provisions  except  tea  and  flour.  Proceeding 
further  they  were  borne  into  another  stream,  so  large 
that  it  was  evidently  the  one  meant  by  Hume. 
They  called  it  the  Murray  in  honour  of  the  Secretary  (3)  Dis- 
of  State.  They  followed  it  past  its  junction  with  a  Murray.  ^ 
large  tributary,  which,  as  it  came  from  the  direction 
of  the  Darling  and  had  the  same  kind  of  scenery,  they 
rightly  conjectured  to  be  the  lower  part  of  that  river, 
although  the  water  was  quite  sweet.  Finally  they 
emerged  on  a  large  lagoon,  which  they  named  Lake 
Alexandrina.  Thus  the  mystery  was  partly  solved. 
Neither  supposed  inland  sea  nor  transcontinental 
stream  had  been  discovered  or  thoroughly  disproved. 
But  the  Murray  discharged  into  Lake  Alexandrina 
the  united  waters  of  all  the  rivers  which  flow  from 
the  south-western  side  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range, 
except  such  as  are  retained  or  evaporated  in  the 
marshes;  and  the  valleys  of  the  Murray  and  the 
Murrumbidgee  were  as  fertile  as  any  in  the  world 
and  certain  some  day  to  be  thickly  populated.  The 
pity  was  that  the  Murray,  passing  through  flat  coimtry 
in  its  lower  course,  flowed  so  feebly  that  it  could  not 
bear  away  the  sand  which  every  tide  rolled  up  against 
the  entrance  to  the  lagoon.  A  shallow  boat  could 
hardly  reach  the  open  sea.  There  will  never  be  a 
great  port  on  the  Murray  until  AustraUa  undertakes 
even  greater  and  more  extensive  dredging  than  that 
which  has  made  the  sand-bound  Mersey  accessible 
to  the  largest  ships. 

They  had  come   1000   miles   downstream.     To   go  sturt's 
back  that  distance  against  the  current  was  no  easy  "^^t"™- 
task   at   any  time,  and   doubly  difficult  when  they 
reached  the  uplands.     They  toiled  at  the  oars  eight 
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hours  a  day  for  six  weeks  under  the  burning  sun  of  an 
Australian  summer;  and  each  man  could  only  be 
allowed  one  pound  of  flour  a  day  and  a  quarter-pound  of 
tea  a  week.  They  dared  not  delay  nor  touch  the  banks, 
because  they  were  watched  by  bands  of  aborigines, 
who  constantly  threatened  hostility.  One  man  be- 
came mad,  and  Sturt  was  nearly  blind  when  they 
regained  the  upper  Murrumbidgee  and  found  friendly 
settlers,  who  took  care  of  them  until  they  were 
strong  enough  to  return  to  Sydney. 
Australian  It  will  havc  been  observed  that  the  only  native 
P^^^^'       names  mentioned  in  this  chapter  are  Murrumbidgee 

names.  ...  ° 

and  Parramatta.  As  a  rule,  British  names  followed 
British  settlement,  some  commemorating  British 
towns,  some  prominent  statesmen,  and  others  governors 
and  explorers.  Governor  Macquarie  was  particularly 
fond  of  that  form  of  distinction.  There  were  the 
rivers  Lachlan  and  Macquarie,  the  Lachlan  Marshes 
and  Macquarie  Marshes,  Port  Macquarie,  Macquarie 
Harbour  and  the  Macquarie  Islands;  and  it  is  said 
he  had  his  name  carved  on  most  of  the  public  buildings 
in  Sydney.  More  obscure  people  tried  to  get  them- 
selves remembered  in  the  same  way.  Thus  we  may 
notice  Oxley's  Plains  and  Patterson's  Plains,  William's 
River  and  Patterson's  River.  But  the  aborigines 
had  their  own  musical  and  significant  names  for 
nearly  every  spot  in  the  country.  Thus  they  called 
the  River  Hunter  the  Coquun,  the  Darling  the  Colare, 
Cooper's  Creek  the  Bar  won,  and  so  on.  As  time  went 
on,  and  the  settlers  became  attached  to  the  country, 
they  began  to  feel  that  if  the  native  names  were  to 
be  changed  at  all,  it  must  only  be  for  those  of 
men  who  deserved  to  be  honoured.  Dr  Lang 
wrote : — 
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"  I  like  the  native  names  as  Parramatta, 
And  Illawarra  and  Woolloomoolloo, 
Nandowra,  Woogarora,  Bulkomatta, 
Tomah,  Toongabbee,  Mittagong,  Murroo." 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period  it  seemed  again  A  check  to 
as  if  the  expansion  of  the  British  race  in  New  South  p"ofat[on'' 
Wales  had  reached  its  utmost  limits.  North,  east,  and 
south  lay  the  sea;  and  westward  the  slopes  of  the 
Great  Dividing  Range  sank,  until  they  were  merged 
in  a  low-lying  desert,  which  a  party  of  explorers  led 
by  Sturt  vainly  attempted  to  cross  to  the  western 
coast  in  1844.  They  suffered  greatly  from  thirst, 
and  they  could  not  avoid  the  terrible  spinifex  grass 
which  cut  and  scratched  them  at  every  turn  and 
pierced  the  hoofs  of  their  horses  with  its  sharp  points. 
The  heat  was  so  great  that  every  screw  came  out  of 
their  boxes,  their  combs  and  the  horn  handles  of  their 
knives  split  into  thin  layers,  and  the  lead  dropped  out 
of  their  pencils.  They  turned  back,  but  before  they 
reached  settled  parts  again,  Sturt  was  permanently 
blinded  with  the  intense  glare  of  the  sand.  Leichardt, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  explorations 
towards  Cape  York,  set  out  on  a  similar  quest  in  1848 
and  has  never  since  been  heard  of.  It  is  thought  that 
he  and  his  companions  were  either  eaten  by  the  abori- 
gines, or  drowned  by  one  of  the  sudden  floods  which 
occasionally  visit  the  interior.  Other  expeditions  failed 
as  signally  to  penetrate  the  desert,  which  seemed  to 
be  as  effective  a  barrier  to  further  progress  as  ever 
the  Blue  Mountains  had  been. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE    DEVELOPMENT   OF   NEW   SOUTH   WALES 

Part  II 

The  mak-  The  second  step  in  the  development  of  New  South 
roads.  Wales  was  to  improve  the  means  of  communication. 
Outside  Sydney  the  first  roads  were  only  beaten  paths 
through  the  forest;  and  it  was  only  by  the  notches 
cut  in  the  trees  at  either  side  that  the  traveller  was 
able  to  distinguish  them  from  the  tracks  along  which 
cattle  were  led  to  pasture  and  water.  When  they 
came  to  a  stream,  logs  were  laid  across  and  roughly 
covered  with  earth.  The  aborigines  could  have 
done  nearly  as  much;  and  with  nothing  better  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  the  new  townships,  which 
were  constantly  being  formed  further  and  further 
inland,  to  keep  in  touch  with  Sydney.  It  is  another 
proof  of  the  new  spirit  of  progress,  which  came  in 
with  the  soldier  governors,  that  Lachlan  Macquarie 
was  the  first  real  road-maker  in  Australia.  He  desired 
that  men  should  be  able  to  get  away  as  easily  as  pos- 
sible from  Sydney,  where  there  was  little  for  them  to 
do,  to  the  lands  which  were  waiting  for  them  in  the 
interior;  and  he  had  an  abundant  supply  of  convict 
labour,  which  he  could  always  set  upon  the  roads 
without  extra  cost.  He  was  careful  to  find  the  best 
and  shortest  route  from  place  to  place.  Then  after 
marshes  had  been  drained,  hollows  filled  up,  good 
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stone  bridges  built  over  rivers,  and  tree  stumps 
uprooted,  the  ground  was  levelled  and  macadamized 
as  in  England.  There  were  soon  three  great  roads 
leading  north,  south,  and  west  from  Sydney,  The  The  great 
last  was  the  most  important  undertaking,  since  it  ^q^^^^^™ 
ran  150  miles  to  Bathurst,  for  58  of  which  it  crossed 
the  Blue  Mountains  almost  by  the  route  taken  by 
Lawson,  Blaxland,  and  Wentworth.  Ravines  were 
bridged,  viaducts  constructed  around  precipices,  and  a 
descent  made  to  the  western  plains  by  a  series  of  zigzags. 
At  Mount  York  the  gradient  was  so  steep  that  no  driver 
would  attempt  it  without  cutting  down  a  tree  and 
fastening  it  behind  his  carriage  as  an  extra  brake.  So 
good  were  the  roads,  which  were  made  during  Mac- 
quarie's  administration  from  1810  to  1821,  that  some 
of  them  are  now  wearing  well  with  very  little  repair. 
The  work  was  continued  by  his  successors;  but  of 
course  in  a  growing  country  like  New  South  Wales, 
where  the  population  was  very  thinly  scattered  except 
around  Sydney,  there  were  always  large  tracts, 
which  were  far  from  any  roads;  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  after  some  years  other  means  of  communication 
were  devised,  which  in  many  cases  took  new  directions. 
The  first  railway  was  opened  from  Sydney  to  Railways 
Parramatta  in  1855 ;  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  g"^pi!s'^ 
the  telegraph  from  Sydney  to  Liverpool. 

The  third  step  was  to  make  provision  for  religion  Provision 
and    education.     Religious    work    was    never    more  i^^^l^l 
needed  in  any  country  than  in  Australia  at  the  begin-  worship. 
ning   of  the   nineteenth    century.     And    further,   no 
closer  tie,  no  stronger  link  of  empire,  will  ever  be  found 
between  the  members  of  the  British  race  than  the 
possession  of  a  common  religion.     When  the  Australian 
goes  to  church,   he  passes  entirely  away  from   the 
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kangaroos,  the  giant  gum  trees,  the  deserts,  the 
waterholes,  and  all  the  other  strange  things  that 
might  make  him  forget  or  cease  to  care  for  Britain; 
and  he  enters  a  similar  building,  he  sits  in  a  similar 
pew,  he  hears  the  same  lessons,  he  sings  the  same 
hymns,  and  repeats  the  same  prayers  as  his  kinsfolk 
not  only  in  Britain,  but  all  the  world  over;  the  same 
also  as  inspired  generations  of  their  forefathers.  But 
it  was  long  before  there  was  proper  provision  for 
religious  worship  in  New  South  Wales.  The  begin- 
nings of  it  were  unworthy  of  the  British  nation. 
The  Church  of  England,  owing  to  its  connection 
with  the  State,  was  the  first  to  undertake  the  work; 
and  it  was  through  one  of  her  leaders,  William 
Wilberforce,  the  opponent  of  slavery,  that  the  govern- 
ment was  induced  tb  send  out  with  the  first  fleet, 
a  solitary  clergyman  named  Johnson.  Johnson 
had  at  first  nowhere  to  preach,  except  in  the  open 
air;  and  a  Spanish  priest,  after  hearing  him  address 
the  convicts  from  beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and 
seeing  the  Governor's  trim  residence,  observed: 
"  Our  nation  would  have  built  a  home  to  God  before 
building  one  to  man."  It  was  not  till  1794,  after 
the  settlement  had  been  in  existence  six  years,  that 
Johnson  was  able  to  erect  a  sort  of  barn  made  of 
lath  and  plaster  with  a  thatched  roof,  where  he  could 
hold  services  during  wet  weather;  and  Major  Grose, 
who  was  then  in  command,  declined  to  refund 
him  from  the  Government  purse  the  £67  he  had 
spent  on  it.  However,  the  fir^t  neglect  of  religion 
was  gradually  removed,  especially  after  Macquarie 
came.  Churches  began  to  be  built  after  the 
style  that  was  then  favoured  in  England,  of  stone 
in   the    older   and   richer   settlements   near   Sydney, 
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and  of  wood  in  the  newer  ones  further  away;  and 
usually  the  wood  was  replaced  by  stone  as  soon  as 
means  allowed.  Clergymen  were  assigned  to  fixed 
districts,  much  larger  as  a  rule  than  English  parishes; 
but  their  influence  was  at  first  seriously  diminished 
because  they  were  made  magistrates,  and  because 
they  were  so  badly  paid  that  they  were  usually  given 
a  grant  of  land  to  farm  like  ordinary  settlers.  The 
convict  could  hardly  be  expected  to  Hsten  with  un- 
reserved respect  to  the  clergyman,  who  as  a  magistrate 
had  perhaps  ordered  him  fifty  lashes  the  day  before, 
and  who  as  a  farmer  competed  with  his  master  in 
the  markets  of  Sydney.  It  was  certainly  a  good 
thing,  when  in  1828,  during  Darling's  rule,  all  clergy- 
men were  ordered  to  follow  none  but  their  proper 
calling.  A  proper  form  of  government  had  just 
been  established  for  the  Church  of  England  in 
Australia.  It  was  first  placed  under  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  who  happened  to  be  Dr  Heber,  writer  of 
"  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains."  Heber  never 
visited  Australia,  and  was  represented  by  an  arch- 
deacon. The  work  grew  and  in  a  very  few  years  the 
archdeacon  became  an  independent  bishop  at  Sydney. 

Other  denominations  sent  workers  to  New 
South  Wales,  though  the  Church  of  England  always 
remained  the  largest  and  most  influential  body  in  the 
country.  We  have  already  seen  how  zealously  Dr 
Lang  watched  over  the  Scottish  Presbyterians.  There 
were  also  Roman  CathoHcs,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
CongregationaUsts,  and  other  sects  that  are  found 
in  Britain.  There  was  one  great  drawback  to  their 
work.  Many  men,  who  came  as  missionaries,  forsook 
preaching  to  engage  in  trade. 

Education  was  at  first  even  more  neglected  than  re- 
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Provision  Mgion,  though  the  fault  was  not  so  great  as  might  be 
for  educa-  thought ;  foi  there  was  no  good  example  from  England, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  the  re- 
putation of  containing  the  most  ignorant  population  in 
Northern  Europe — a  reproach  which  enlightened  men 
laboured  in  vain  for  many  years  to  take  away  from  her. 
And  it  can  be  said  of  the  pioneers  of  New  South  Wales 
that  they  showed  proofs  from  the  very  beginning  of 
a  desire  to  do  well  by  the  children,  who  were  either 
brought  out  in  convict  ships  or  born  in  the  settlement. 
Johnson's  thatched  church  was  used  as  a  school,  and  had 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  until  it  was  burnt  down. 
King  built  a  home  for  orphan  girls,  to  save  as  many 
of  them  as  he  could  from  the  awful  wickedness  and 
drunkenness  that  we  have  seen  him  fighting  against. 
The  Hawkesbur}/  farmers  rated  themselves  twopence 
an  acre  to  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers  for  their  children, 
the  government  providing  a  building;  and  Bligh  was 
in  the  midst  of  large  schemes  for  promoting  education, 
when  he  was  deposed  by  the  New  South  Wales  Corps. 
Yet  as  in  everything  else  the  greatest  advance  was 
made  after  the  coming  of  the  soldier-governors.  The 
different  churches,  that  of  England  being  foremost, 
built  and  managed  schools,  receiving  from  Government 
a  grant  in  proportion  to  the  amount  they  spent.  But 
there  were  many  isolated  places  which  had  no  churches ; 
and  there  were  many  churches,  which  were  too  poor 
to  maintain  schools.  It  was  shown  in  1844  that  more 
than  half  the  children  in  New  South  Wales  received 
no  education  whatever.  Such  a  proportion,  though 
disgraceful  by  modern  standards,  compared  favourably 
with  England,  where  eight  years  before  it  had  been 
found  that  in  Manchester,  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  the  Empire,  only  one  child  out  of  every  thirty-five 
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attended  school.  It  was  enough  to  stir  the  govern-  The  gov- 
ment  of  New  South  Wales  to  provide  State  education  provides 
for  the  children  who  were  not  touched  by  the  churches,  schools. 

And  further,  not  only  the  lowest  but  the  highest  The  Uni- 
forms  of   education   received   attention   during   this  "^^J^^l^^ 
period.     A  University  was  founded  at  Sydney  in  185 1, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  W.  C.  Wentworth,  who, 
looking  into  the  future,  imagined  it  producing  a  long 
line  of  Australian  statesmen,  poets,  and  philosophers, 
whose  names  the  world  would  honour  equally  with 
those  of  Milton,  Newton,  and  Burke. 
The  fourth  step  was  to  repress  bushranging.  Repres- 

In  one  sense  bushrangers  were  a  benefit  to  Australia.  bi°s"hranc- 
They  learnt  for  themselves  and  then  taught  other  ing. 
white  men  how  to  Uve  and  find  their  way  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  country.     Thus  they  may  be  said  to  have 
assisted  in  its  conquest.     But  in  every  other  respect  Types  of 
they  were  an  unmitigated  evil;  for  they  threatened  to  ^^^^^l^^ 
make  government  and  peaceful  existence  impossible. 
They  were  of  various  types.     Among  the  bushrangers, 
there  was  at  least  one,  who  might  be  classed  with  the 
famous     English     highwaymen     of     the     eighteenth 
century.     William  Westwood  or  Jacky  Jacky,   who  Jacky 
operated  in  the  district  round  Sydney,  is  said  to  have  ^^'^  ^^' 
stolen  his  horses  from  the  best  stables  and  to  have 
always    been    splendidly    mounted.     He    rode    long 
distances  in  incredibly  short  periods  of  time.     He  is 
said  to  have  bailed  up  a  man  near  Goulburn,  and  then 
bidding  him  note  the  time  by  his  watch,   to  have 
dashed  off  and  within  a  few  hours  to  have  repeated 
the  exploit  at  a  place  150  miles  away.     He  held  up  a 
carriage,  and,  finding  a  lady  inside,  courteously  invited 
her  to  step  out  and  dance  with  him  upon  the  green. 
He  met  Governor  Gipps  and  had  a  conversation  with 
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him,  which  was  the  wonder  of  the  "  old  hands,"  be- 
cause "  it  was  grammar."  "  You  and  me,"  they 
declared,  "  couldn't  have  understood  what  they  said, 
though  it  was  all  English."  Such  stories  remind  us  of 
the  legends  about  Dick  Turpin  and  Jack  Sheppard,  and 
have  probably  no  greater  truth  in  them.  Still,  it  is 
certain  that  once  when  Jacky  Jacky  was  captured, 
he  broke  out  of  the  lock-up  in  the  night,  taking  with 
him  the  warder's  arms  and  ammunition.  He  went 
boldly  into  Sydney,  and  returning,  chatted  with  the 
keeper  of  a  toll-bar,  telling  him  who  he  was,  and  going 
to  the  nearest  public-house  to  buy  drinks  for  both. 
He  threatened  to  shoot  his  first  companion,  Paddy 
Curran,  and  took  away  from  him  his  horse,  gun  and 
powder,  because  he  had  ill-treated  a  woman.  Jacky 
Jacky  declared  that  one  might  be  a  bushranger  and 
yet  a  gentleman.  No  horrible  stories  are  told  about 
him,  and  he  did  nothing  mean  or  brutal,  until  he  was 
captured  for  the  third  time  and  sent  to  Norfolk  island 
— that  place  of  terrible  discipline,  where  men  killed 
each  other,  not  out  of  hatred  but  simply  that  they 
might  escape  from  the  tortures  of  their  existence; 
for  if  one  was  murdered,  the  other  would  be  hanged 
for  the  deed.  With  the  same  idea,  Jacky  Jacky 
headed  a  mutiny,  killed  two  or  three  warders,  and  as  he 
desired,  was  executed.  He  was  then  only  twenty- 
six  years  of  age. 
The  Another     bushranger,     nicknamed     the     Jewboy, 

Jewboy.  rounded  up  the  police  who  were  out  in  search  of  him, 
yarded  them  like  a  mob  of  cr.ttle,  and  taking  their 
horses,  arms,  and  money,  went  away  laughing.  But 
there  were  few  of  the  bushrangers  who  were  chivalrous 
hke  Jacky  Jacky.  It  is  true  that  in  early  times  they 
were    almost    without    exception    convicts,    and    ex- 
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convicts,  who  had  escaped  into  the  bush  and  lived  a 
roving  life  like  Robin  Hood  and  Allan-a-dale ;  and 
some  people  have  thought  they  were  romantic  char- 
acters who  waged  a  war  of  vengeance  against  society. 
In  reality  their  deeds  were  generally  coarse,  brutal,  and  Brutality 
even  horrible.  The  real  romance  was  in  the  bravery  ^^^^_ 
with  which  lonely  settlers  resisted  them.  The  men  rangers, 
defended  their  homes,  the  women  sometimes  fled 
into  the  nearest  scrub  and  hid  themselves,  but  as 
often  remained  to  load  and  even  fire  the  guns.  Once 
when  challenged  by  a  gang  of  four  bushrangers,  a 
settler  refused  to  stand.  One  was  firing  at  him,  when 
his  wife  rushed  forward,  and  striking  up  the  barrel  of 
the  gun  saved  his  Hfe.  She  was  immediately  knocked 
down.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  that  brave 
settlers  had  to  face  arose  from  the  terror  of  their 
neighbours  who  paid  blackmail  to  the  bush- 
rangers to  be  left  at  peace,  and  would  not  give 
information  against  them.  And  their  assigned 
servants  were  often  in  league  with  the  gangs  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  took  part  in  their  midnight 
raids.  The  overseer  of  a  sheep-station  said  one  day 
that  all  bushrangers  were  cowards.  "  They'll  be  here 
next,"  replied  an  assigned  servant  named  Bull.  "  If 
they  come,  I'll  give  them  a  benefit,"  the  overseer 
repHed.  Two  nights  later  he  was  wakened  out  of 
sleep  by  some  one  calUng  him  to  come  out  of  his 
hut.  He  did  so  and  met  two  men.  "  Keep  your 
hands  down,"  they  cried.  Then  after  looking  at  him 
for  a  little  while,  they  turned  away,  saying,  "  what 
a  benefit  you're  giving  us."  At  daybreak  the  overseer 
started  off  after  the  bushrangers,  and  finding  them, 
began  to  shoot,  when  Bull  suddenly  appeared  behind 
him  and  said,  "  If  you  fire,  I'll  shoot  you."     The  over- 
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seer  was  wounded  but  got  back  to  his  own  hut,  the 
bushrangers  following  and  maltreating  him  till  they  left 
him  for  dead.  He  had  to  fight  single-handed,  for 
the  owner  of  the  station  had  shut  himself  in  the  house. 
John  Some  of  the  bushrangers  were  nothing  but  blood- 

Lynch,  thirsty  murderers.  Such  a  one  was  John  Lynch,  who 
confessed  before  his  execution  that  he  had  toma- 
hawked nine  people  in  seven  months,  in  order  that  he 
might  "  start  honest  "  in  life.  Others  were  cattle- 
thieves;  and  their  life  was  perhaps  really  picturesque 
and  sometimes  pleasant.  Some  have  compared  them 
to  English  poachers.  They  rounded  up  a  station  in 
the  moonlight,  confined  the  occupants  to  the  house, 
and  drove  off  the  stock  to  one  of  their  haunts  in  the 
Blue  Mountains.  There  exchanges  were  made  with 
other  gangs;  and  brands  were  altered  so  that  settlers 
should  not  know  their  own  again.  It  was  easy  to 
turn  a  C  into  a  G  or  an  O  with  a  piece  of  hot  iron, 
or  to  paint  over  a  white  star  or  fetlock ;  or  if  that  were 
impossible,  the  brand  might  be  "  blotched,"  i.e.  made 
indistinguishable.  Then  at  a  convenient  time  the 
booty  was  driven  to  a  market,  where  close  questions 
would  not  be  asked,  and  the  robbers  after  selling  it 
made  merry  until  the  money  was  exhausted  or  they 
were  caught  and  punished. 

Others,  who  were  called  bushrangers,  lived  by 
pillaging  orchards.  Some  joined  the  blackfellows  and 
imitated  their  savage  customs,  even  to  painting  them- 
selves and  doing  without  clothes;  others  started  out 
ignorantly  to  walk  to  China,  Java,  or  Timor.  They 
had  heard  sailors  speak  of  those  places  and  never 
imagined  that  hundreds  of  miles  of  sea  lay  between 
them  and  Australia.  And  there  was  terrible  loss  of 
life  in  such  attempts;  for  it  was  only  by  degrees  that 
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white  men  learned  to  exist  in  the  bush.  Some  never 
could  do  so,  or  disliked  it,  and  after  trying  for  a  while 
returned  to  the  settlements  to  receive  their  fifty  lashes. 

The  valley  of  Burragorang  was  for  a  long  time  one  Terrible 
of  the  chief  fastnesses  of  the  bushrangers.  Some  may,  °  °^" 
perhaps,  have  read  of  it  under  the  name  of  Terrible 
Hollow  in  Mr  Rolf  Boldrewood's  Robbery  under  Arms. 
It  is  situated  only  54  miles  from  Sydney.  Steep 
mountains  close  it  in  on  every  side.  There  is  only 
one  gap  by  which  it  can  be  entered;  and  that  may 
easily  be  blocked  up  with  a  few  logs.  There  the 
bushrangers,  to  whom  it  was  known,  built  themselves 
huts  of  bark,  and  pastured  their  stolen  herds;  and 
there  they  hid  themselves,  when  they  were  hard  pressed 
or  wounded.  At  last  an  informer  revealed  the  place 
to  the  Government  troops,  who  attacked  and  captured 
it  after  a  stiff  fight.  They  found  numerous  sheep  and 
cattle  running  wild,  broken  shackles  and  handcuffs, 
and  evidences  of  several  murders,  in  particular 
charred  human  bones,  which  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  following  story  related  by  Mr  G.  E.  Boxall 
in  his  History  of  Australian  Bushrangers.  A  certain 
settler  was  said  to  have  received  a  large  sum 
of  money.  The  bushrangers  determined  to  rob  him 
of  it,  and  as  he  refused  to  tell  them  where  it  was 
hidden,  they  took  him  to  "  Terrible  Hollow,"  tied  him 
to  a  sapling,  piled  faggots  around  him,  and  slowly 
roasted  him  to  death.  His  screams  would  only  be 
heard  by  his  fiendish  tormentors,  the  birds,  and  the 
dumb  cattle. 

The  evil  of  bushranging  does  not  appear  to  have  Armed 
been  very  serious  in  New  South  Wales  until  the  year  ^^^^^^  ^" 
1822,  when  thirty-four  persons  were  hanged  for  the  trackers, ^-.^ 
offence    in   Sydney.      It    soon    threatened   to    over-  ,■ -^f^ 

E  ■    '\\ 
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throw  law  and  order  altogether;  and  an  armed  and 
mounted  police  was  established  to  deal  with  it.  They 
had  the  assistance  of  trusted  blackfellows  as  trackers. 
There  were  none  like  the  latter  for  finding  the  lairs 
of  the  bushranging  gangs.  They  could  follow  them 
from  the  faintest  indications — from  the  he  of  a  twig, 
the  curl  of  a  leaf  brushed  back,  or  even  from  smelling 
the  ground.  Without  them  the  police,  who  certainly 
showed  bravery  enough,  would  frequently  have  never 
been  able  to  overtake  the  outlaws.  The  work  of  re- 
Bushrang-  pressiou  was  very  difficult ;  and  in  1830  a  Bushranging 
ing  Act.  ^(.^  ^g^g  passed,  authorizing  the  police  to  arrest  and 
detain  any  person  on  the  mere  suspicion  that  he  was 
a  convict  illegally  at  large.  Strange  abuses  took  place 
imder  such  a  law,  which  only  a  terrible  state  of  things 
would  have  allowed  in  any  British  community  where 
free  settlers  abounded.  The  police  sometimes  used 
it  to  satisfy  private  grudges  or  to  extort  blackmail; 
but  it  assisted  materially  in  stopping  the  anarchy  to 
which  bushranging  was  reducing  the  country.  Yet 
the  evil,  though  kept  at  bay,  was  never  thoroughly 
stamped  out  during  this  period,  and  appeared  again 
in  later  Australian  history. 
Cruel  There  was  less  success  in  securing  what  ought  to 

^Trhe^^"*^  have  accompanied  the  suppression  of  bushranging — 
aborigines,  namely,  humane  and  peaceful  treatment  of  the 
aborigines.  Governor  Gipps  aroused  great  astonish- 
ment and  even  indignation,  when  he  had  eleven  whites 
arrested  and  seven  of  them  hanged  for  killing  between 
thirty  and  forty  blacks,  half  of  whom  were  women 
and  children,  in  the  well-known  Myall  Creek  massacre. 
The  accused  said  they  did  not  know  they  were  violat- 
ing the  law,  as  blacks  had  been  so  frequently  killed 
before.     No    doubt   the   aborigines   stole   and    killed 
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cattle,  robbed  orchards,  and  spoiled  corps;  and  the 
settlers  regarded  them  as  nasty  vermin.  But  the 
practice  of  ill-treating  and  shooting  inferior  races  as 
if  they  were  ground  game,  is  not  only  wicked  but 
indefensible  on  lower  reasons.  It  makes  the  white 
men  who  do  it,  fiendish  and  brutal;  and  from  the 
most  cynical  point  of  view,  there  is  no  need  for  it. 
Savages  usually  die  off  at  the  touch  of  civilization. 

The  fifth  step  was  to  stop  the  importation  of  con-  Change 
victs,  and  in  their  stead  to  people  New  South  Wales  Ji""js^°"o 
with  British  freemen.  a  free 

No  one  would  let  a  community  of  convicts  and  ex-  ^°  °"^' 
convicts  govern  itself;    and  New  South  Wales  was  n,m-^ity°o"f 
hardly  anything  else   when   Lachlan   Macquarie  left  convicts 
it  in  1821.     There  were,   as  has  already  been  said,  convicts, 
some  free  settlers,  but  they  were   chiefly  ex-officials 
or  former  members  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps; 
and  they  were  a  small  minority.     The  criminal  taint 
was  to  be  seen  everywhere,  either  in  a  ship  from  Eng- 
land laden  with  convicted  wretches,  or  in  the  large 
gaols  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  population,  or  in  gangs 
of  ironed  men  engaged  upon  public  works  and  guarded 
by  files  of  soldiers;    or  in  the  numbers  of  those  who 
had  served  their  sentence  and  were  receiving  an  oppor- 
tunity  of   becoming    again    respectable    members    of  (2)  A 
society.     Indeed    Macquarie    seemed    to    think    that  ™  mmu- 
New  South  Wales  existed  for  that  class  alone  and  that  nity,  con- 
free  settlers  had  very  little  business  in  it.     He  did  b^eTidS 
not  see  how  the  two  elements  could  unite.  convicts. 

But  after  1821  there  was  a  gradual  change  towards  ^g|^[^^^g^ 
the   Australia  that   we   know  to-day.     Free   settlers  after  182 1. 
began  to  arrive  in  increasing  numbers;    and  Dr  Lang 
dated   from   that   time    the   improvement   in    public 
manners  to   which  we  have   already  alluded.     The 
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first  who  came  were  chiefly  EngUshmen  of  good 
family  and  some  means,  who  acquired  large  estates 
such  as  that  which  Macarthur  had  been  granted  in 
the   Cowpastures.     Some   of   them  were   among   the 

(b)  Squat-  most  daring  and  wealthy  of  the  squatters ;  and 
wherever  they  went  they  reproduced  the  elegant 
and  dignified  life  of  an  English  squire  of  the  time, 
the  superior  of  all  the  people  who  lived  upon  his  broad 
acres.  It  is  true  that  they  were  not  very  successful 
in  inducing  English  farm  labourers  to  follow  them. 
They  usually  had  to  pay  the  passage  money,  the 
labourer  signing  an  indenture  to  serve  his  master  for 
a  fixed  term  of  years;    but  it  was  found  that  when 

(c)  inden-  the  indentured  labourer  arrived  in  New  South  Wales 
he  frequently  disregarded  the  agreement,  and  went 
whithersoever  he  pleased;  and,  as  Macarthur  com- 
plained, the  squatters  could  get  no  redress  in  such 
cases.  It  would  have  been  dangerous  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  try  and  make  a  free  Englishman 
work  against  his  will  for  a  master  whom  he  disliked. 
It  was  upon  the  whole  better  for  the  richer  settlers 
that  the  system  was  adopted  of  dealing  with  convicts, 
which  Grose  had  abused.  It  was  not  new,  for  it  had 
been  common  in  the  tobacco  plantations  of  Virginia, 
when  the  British  ruled  there.  The  convicts  were 
no  longer  kept  in  gangs  and  were  employed  as  little 
as  possible  on  Government  works.  They  were  dis- 
tributed over  the  country,  or,  as  the  term  was,  they 
were  "  assigned  "  to  settlers  as  servants,  labourers, 
or  shepherds  in  return  for  food,  lodging  and  a  fixed 
wage.  If  they  were  unsatisfactory,  they  might  be 
brought  before  a  magistrate,  and  on  his  orders 
punished,  perhaps  by  flogging.  If  they  were  alto- 
gether  refractory,    they   might    be   returned   to   the 
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Government,  and  the  chance  was  that  they  would 
then  be  sent  to  one  of  the  dreaded  prisons  at  Norfolk 
Island,  Port  Arthur  in  Tasmania,  or  Moreton  Bay 
in  the  Territory,  which  was  soon  to  be  called  Queens- 
land; for  one  of  the  methods  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  New  South  Wales  during  this  period,  was 
to  retain  only  the  best  convicts  in  it.  The  rest  were 
herded  together  in  the  places  mentioned. 

The    question     occurs     at     this    point,     on    what  (3)  The 

•  C3.rlv  l3.nQ 

method  was  land  allotted  to  settlers?  It  is  not  to  be  system. 
supposed  that  a  man  might  go  out  to  Australia, 
select  any  unoccupied  spot  that  pleased  him  and 
plant  himself  there  as  its  owner.  We  have  seen  how 
some  of  the  squatters  trekked  into  the  bush  and  grazed 
their  sheep  at  will.  Sooner  or  later  the  law  over- 
took them,  as  roads  were  made  and  settlements  became 
closer;  and  the  principle  of  the  law  was  very  clear 
and  simple,  though  its  application  to  individual  cases 
became  in  course  of  time  very  complex.  It  was 
simply  the  well-known  English  doctrine  that  any 
piece  of  land,  to  which  no  private  individual  could 
show  a  title,  belonged  to  the  crown,  that  is,  to  the 
nation  as  represented  by  the  king  and  his  advisers. 
Now  there  were  no  private  individuals  in  Australia 
before  the  British  came.  The  aborigines  were  not 
counted.  Consequently,  every  inch  of  land  in  the 
immense  territory  which  was  committed  to  Phillip's 
charge,  was  regarded  as  crown  land;  and  he  and  his  (a)  Free 
immediate  successors  were  empowered  under  certain  of^crown 
conditions  to  make  grants  from  it  in  the  name  of  the  land. 
British  Government.  It  was  thus  that  James  Ruse 
had  obtained  his  small  holding  of  30  acres,  and 
Macarthur  his  large  estate  in  the  Cowpastures.  Thus, 
too,  all  the  early  settlers  were  dealt  with,  the  amount 
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of  land  being  usually  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
convicts  that  each  was  willing  to  have  assigned  to 
him.  Most,  but  not  all,  of  the  grants  thus  made 
became  private  property  and  might  be  disposed  of 

(b)  Sale      at   pleasure.     The   system  lasted  till   1831,   when  it 
r^nc[°^"     was  thought  better  that  crown  land  in  New  South 

Wales,  savage  and  unimproved  though  it  might  be, 
should  be  sold  at  prices  varying  from  5s.  to  £1  per  acre. 
The  case  of  the  squatters  was  a  little  later  determined 
by  dividing  the  colony  into  settled,  intermediate,  and 

(c)  Squat-  unsettled  districts.     In  the  first  the  squatter  might 
ters'  leases  ^^|^g  q^^  ^  Icasc  for  ouc,  in  the  second  for  twelve,  and 

in  the  third  for  fourteen  years  at  an  average  rent  of 
£10  per  run. 
(4)  As-  While     thousands     were     pouring     from     Britain 

sisted  into  North  America  at  this  time,  only  hundreds 
tion!^^'^^'  dribbled  into  Australia.  The  journey  was  longer 
and  too  expensive  for  poor  men.  The  proceeds  of 
the  Land  Sales  were  therefore  used  to  bring  our 
respectable  farmers,  labourers,  and  artizans.  Now 
when  such  assisted  immigrants  arrived  in  New  South 
Wales  during  the  thirties,  they  found  that  they  had 
to  compete  with  convict  labour,  which  was  by  some 
of  the  rich  squatters  preferred  to  their  own.  It  was 
unfair  and  insulting  to  freemen,  and  they  began  to 
resent  very  strongly  the  whole  system  of  transporta- 
tion, which  was  at  the  same  time  being  attacked  on 
other  grounds.  Humanitarians  in  England  con- 
demned it  as  antiquated,  silly  and  barbarous;  and 
horrible  stories  were  afloat  as  to  what  went  on 
at  Port  Arthur,  Moreton  Bay,  and  Norfolk  Island. 
In  New  South  Wales  the  rich  squatters  hked  it  because 
it  gave  them  cheap  labour,  and  certain  leading  men 
like   William   Charles  Wentworth,   though   otherwise 
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friends  of  progress,  supported  it  because  they  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  it.  But  the  general  feel- 
ing was  that  it  degraded  every  freeman  connected 
with  it ;  the  squatter  because  he  came  to  think  of 
himself  as  a  kind  of  slave  owner,  seeing  that  his 
servants  could  not  give  him  notice,  and  the  labourer 
because  he  had  to  ask  for  the  same  kind  of  work  as 
a  poor  wretch  who  might  be  flogged  or  put  in  chains 
for  misconduct.  Therefore  in  1840  the  British  (5)  Cessa- 
Government  agreed  to  send  no  more  convicts  to  New  Hanspor- 
South  Wales.  They  had  doubtless  been  useful  to  tation, 
the  country.  By  their  enforced  labour  the  bush  had  '  ^°' 
been  cleared,  exploration  assisted,  public  buildings 
erected  in  Sydney  and  other  towns,  roads,  bridges, 
piers,  and  docks  constructed,  sheep  and  cattle  tended, 
domestic  service  undertaken,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
initial  difficulties  of  colonization  overcome  for  the  free 
population  that  was  now  arriving  in  increasing 
numbers.  But  that  free  population  would  be  just 
the  same  as  in  any  other  civilized  state.  It  would 
have  criminals  enough  without  importing  them. 

The    British    Government    had    only    consented  (6)  its 
with  reluctance  to  discontinue  transportation ;    and  revival  ^ 
the  very  presence  of  a  large  body  of  free  labourers  1848. 
in   New   South   Wales   soon   occasioned   an   attempt 
to  revive  it.     Their  arrival  had  been  followed  by  a 
period    of   remarkable   prosperity,    which    made    the 
whole    community  over-confident.     People   began  te 
live    extravagantly.      It    was    almost    a    distinction 
not     to     own    a     carriage    and    pair.      There    was 
much    wild   speculation.     Sheep    and    cattle    fetched 
fancy  prices;    and  many  "runs"  were  started  with 
money   borrowed    from    the   banks.     That    mattered 
little  so  long  as  wool  sold  well  enough  in  England  to 
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meet  the  interest  and  leave  enough  for  household 
expenses.  But  in  1843  the  price  fell  so  low  that  it 
did  not  pay  to  shear  the  flocks;  and  it  was  accounted 
good  fortune  when  a  squatter  named  O'Brien  dis- 
covered that  six  shillings  could  be  got  by  killing  a 
sheep  and  boiling  it  down  for  tallow.  This  was  really 
a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  profitable  industry,  which  used  up  parts  of  the 
sheep  previously  neglected.  Meantime,  however,  there 
were  many  bankruptcies.  Immigration  almost  ceased, 
and  when  in  1848  the  discovery  of  gold-fields  in  Cali- 
fornia drew  away  nearly  all  adventurous  spirits  to  that 
country,  there  was  a  great  dearth  of  labour,  and  many 
squatters  longed  again  for  their  "  assigned  servants." 
The  British  Government  yielded  to  their  complaints, 
and  in  1848  sent  out  the  troopship  Hashemy  with 
a  fresh  supply  of  convicts.  The  result  showed 
that  the  squatters  did  not  represent  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  New  South  Wales.  There  were  many 
meetings  in  Sydney,  at  which  indignation  was  ex- 
pressed with  true  Australian  fervour  of  language,  and 
there  was  some  talk  of  imitating  the  people  of  Boston, 
when  they  threw  the  tea  into  their  harbour.  Pro- 
tests poured  in  to  the  British  Government,  which 
Its  final  recognized  their  justice;  and  in  1850  it  was  finally 
cessation,  decided  that  transportation  to  New  South  Wales 
should  cease.  Of  the  convicts,  who  had  come  in  the 
Hashemy,  some  were  allowed  to  be  landed  and  assigned 
to  service  under  squatters.  The  rest  were  sent  on 
to  Moreton  Bay. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF   NEW   SOUTH   WALES 

Part  III 

The   sixth   step   was   to   make  ex-convicts  and   free 
settlers  equal  before  the  law. 

Convicts  were  not  the  only  difficult  class  in  early 
New  South  Wales.  There  were  also  those  who  had 
been  pardoned  or  served  out  their  sentences — ex- 
convicts,  emancipists  or  freedmen  as  they  were  Emanci- 
variously  called.  They  might  obtain  grants  of  land  P'^*^^' 
from  the  Governor,  or  engage  in  any  kind  of  trade; 
and  they  had  exactly  the  same  chance  of  success  as 
any  free  settler.  In  1821  six  of  them  owned  a  thou- 
sand acres  each;  others  were  doing  well;  some  were 
even  rich.  They  were  a  numerous  and  influential 
class;  and  if,  as  Dr  Lang  suggested,  the  prosperity 
of  most  of  them  was  due  to  their  selling  bad  rum, 
they  were  not  on  that  account  worse  than  anyone 
else.  But  what  was  to  be  their  position  in  society? 
Were  those  among  them  who  were  educated,  to  be 
invited  to  the  Governor's  parties,  to  balls,  and 
dinners,  as  if  nothing  had  happened?  And  were  they 
to  be  eligible  for  such  offices  as  that  of  magistrate, 
and  such  professions  as  that  of  lawyer,  which  became 
necessary  as  soon  as  the  community  grew  larger  and 
the  Governor  could  not  attend  to  everything  in 
person  ? 
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Went-  One  party,  headed  by  W.  C.  Wentworth,  answered 

leader' of  y^^'  These  men,  they  said,  have  expiated  their 
the  email-  offcnces.  Why  treat  them  as  if  they  were  tainted 
parr  ^^^  ^^^^^  Trust  them  till  they  show  themselves  again 
unworthy.  Many  of  them  are  leading  irreproachable 
lives;  and  if  they  may  be  squatters,  farmers,  publicans, 
moneylenders,  merchants,  or  mechanics,  why  not 
lawyers,  why  not  even  magistrates,  if  they  have  the 
ability?  In  any  case  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let 
them  become  a  despised  and  inferior  caste,  who  might 
be  governed  but  might  never  hope  to  govern.  It 
would  breed  unceasing  discontent  and  perhaps  re- 
Exciu-  bellion.  On  the  other  side  were  the  well-to-do  settlers, 
especially  the  ex-officials  and  the  former  members  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  Their  most  prominent 
representative  was  John  Macarthur.  It  was  absurd, 
they  argued,  that  the  assigned  servant  of  to-day 
should  be  allowed  to  become  the  magistrate  of  to- 
morrow, with  power  to  decide  whether  he  should 
inflict  the  lashes  that  formerly  he  received.  And 
there  was  more  than  a  difference  of  name,  there  was 
more  than  the  little  letter  d,  which  separated  the 
freed  from  the  free.  There  was  the  memory  of  crime 
and  punishment,  which  could  not  be  forgotten,  and 
for  every  emancipist  who  lived  well,  there  was  another 
whose  wickedness  was  notorious.  Neither  respectable 
free  settlers  nor  their  children  would  associate  with 
people  who  were  only  in  the  colony  because  they  had 
broken  the  law,  and  who  would  break  it  again  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Admit  them  to  authority  and  they 
would  be  more  troublesome  than  if  kept  in  subjection. 
Those  who  took  this  view  were  known  as  exclusionists 
or  Pure  Merinos,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
were  squatters.    They  had  aristocratic  tendencies,  and 
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apart  from  the  question  of  emancipists  believed  that 
they  ought  to  rule  the  colony. 

Macquarie,  who  regarded  New  South  Wales  as  a  Macquarie 
reformatory,  favoured  the  emancipists.  He  received  ^^j^^JJ^-^^^ 
them  at  Government  House,  and  trusted  them  with  pists. 
official  employments,  but  found  as  a  consequence 
that  his  powers,  if  unlimited  in  theory,  in  practice 
depended  greatly  upon  the  goodwill  of  his  subjects.  One 
exclusionist  judge  would  not  let  an  emancipist  lawyer 
argue  before  him.  Another  refused  an  emancipist 
the  assistance  of  the  law  in  collecting  his  just  debts; 
and  there  were  free  settlers  who  would  not  sit  on  the 
bench  with  them  as  magistrates.  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  some  respects  Macquarie  was  almost 
as  tactless  as  Bligh  had  been.  He  commanded  where 
he  should  have  persuaded.  He  was  violent  when 
he  should  have  been  forbearing.  The  exclusionist 
might  be  narrow-minded  and  arrogant,  but  no  threat 
of  the  Governor's  could  force  him  to  be  friendly  with 
the  emancipist  whom  he  despised;  especially  when 
it  was  seen  that  some  of  those  whom  Macquarie  pro- 
tected, were  unworthy  persons.  Their  conduct  as 
emancipists  proved  that  they  had  been  rightly  trans- 
ported. The  exclusionists  so  far  prevailed  that 
Macquarie  was  recalled  in  1821. 

As    Phillip   had    founded    New    South    Wales,    so  Mac- 
Macquarie  nursed  it  to  prosperity.     He  enlarged  its*l"^"^^, 

T-  r        r-         J  o  services  to 

area  to  that  of  a  European  state,  he  encouraged  ex-  N.s.w. 
ploration,  he  constructed  roads,  he  formed  towns,  he 
adorned  Sydney  with  handsome  buildings,  and  showed 
how  the  convict  population  might  be  restored  to 
society.  But  he  was  so  bent  on  befriending  them 
that  he  sometimes  seemed  an  enemy  to  free  settlers. 
Hence  the  force  of  the  exclusionist  agitation  against 
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him.  His  greatest  weakness  was  that  extreme  vanity 
which  made  him  desire  to  affix  his  name  to  everything 
in  the  colony.  By  playing  upon  it,  sordid  people 
were  sometimes  enabled  to  obtain  favours  from  him. 
Dr  Lang  records  that  he  knew  a  man  who  had  at  the 
same  time  two  farms  and  a  son  all  named  Macquarie. 
It  was  frequently  made  the  occasion  of  ridicule 
against  him.  A  naturalist,  being  asked  the  name  of 
an  insect  seen  on  a  tree  in  his  garden  near  Sydney, 
replied,  "  It  is  a  species  of  bug  which  abounds  in  the 
live  timber  of  this  colony.  It  has  not  yet  got  a  name. 
But  I  propose  to  call  it  Cimex  M acquariensis ,  the  Mac- 
quarie bug." 

Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  who  succeeded  Macquarie, 
escaped  from  the  quarrels  between  exclusionists  and 
emancipists,  as  he  did  from  most  of  the  troubles  of 
his  four  years'  administration,  by  retiring  to  the 
observatory  which  he  had  built  at  Parramatta,  and 
Darling  watching  the  stars.  Darling,  the  next  Governor,  was 
exclusTon-^  as  thorough  an  exclusionist  as  Macquarie  had  been 
an  emancipist.  During  his  time  it  was  decided  that 
emancipists  should  not  be  allowed  to  serve  on  juries  in 
criminal  trials.  He  had,  in  consequence,  as  troublesome 
an  experience  as  that  of  Macquarie;  for  W.  C.  Went- 
worth,  the  emancipist  leader,  was  a  brilliant, 
eloquent,  bitter,  and  determined  opponent.  Baulked  in 
Australia,  he  carried  the  war  against  Darling  into 
the  British  House  of  Commons  and  procured  his 
recall  in  1831. 

Succeeding  Governors,  Bourke,  Gipps,  and  Fitz- 
roy,  were  too  wise  to  take  sides,  and  the  quarrel 
gradually  quietened  down.  The  emancipists  obtained 
all  the  political  privileges  they  desired,  but  became 
less  influential  after  the  great  influx  of  free  settlers 


ists. 
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between  the  thirties  and  forties;   and  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  transportation  they  gradually  died  out.     We 
hear  of  them  in  1850  honourably  voting  against  its  Final 
revival,  though  it  had  brought  them  to  New  South  ^['''"'P^  °^ 

11-  r  ^'^^  eman- 

Wales  and  given  many  of  them  their  chance  of  pros-  cipists. 
perity.      As    it    was    said,  how   could    men  wish  to 
continue  to  their  children  the  disgrace  of  their  own 
lives? 

The  seventh  step  was  to  allow  free  expression  of 
opinion. 

Mr  Roebuck,  a  prominent  Liberal  of  the  nineteenth  No  inde- 
century,    once    declared    himself    satisfied    with    the  news-"*^ 
state  of  England  because  every  man  might  say  what  papers  in 
he  liked.     He  meant  that  the  nation  was  free  because  n.s'*!w. 
the  Government  might  be  criticized  without  fear  of 
punishment.     A    murderer    might    be    reprieved    by 
the  Home  Secretary;    and  any  citizen  might  object 
to  the  decision,  either  in  conversation  or  writing,  or 
by  getting  a  resolution  of  protest  passed  at  a  public 
meeting;  or,  if  he  could  not  or  did  not  trouble  to  ex- 
press clearly  the  indignation  which  he  felt,  he  would 
expect  his  favourite  newspaper  to  do  so  for  him ;   and 
the  opinion  would  be  received  with  respect,   unless 
it  were  found  to  be  supported  with  lies  or  uttered 
in  outrageously  indecent  language;  for  it  is  recognized 
that  the  right  thing  is  most  likely  to  be  done,  if  every 
possible  point  of  view  may  be  expressed.    For  that 
reason  the  existence  of  newspapers  of  different  shades 
of  opinion  is  considered  a  necessity  in  a  modern  state. 
It  was  far  otherwise  in  early  New  South  Wales. 

There  was  a  journal  called  the  Sydney  Gazette,  which  The 
was  published  as  early  as  1805 ;    and  it  is  recorded  ^casliu  a 
that  it  was  sometimes  printed  on  coarse  packing-paper  ««mi- 
because  no  other  was  to  be  had.     But  it  expressed  Irg^^, 
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no  independent  views  on  matters  of  public  interest. 
It  was  a  semi-official  organ.  It  was  the  medium  for 
administrative  proclamations,  and  contained  nothing 
which  had  not  previously  been  approved  at  Govern- 
ment House.  No  other  newspapers  were  allowed 
till  1824  when  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  removed 
the  restrictions  which  had  been  made  by  his  prede- 
cessors against  their  appearance.  He  had  seen  the 
influx  of  free  settlers  and  the  prosperity  of  many  of 
the  emancipists,  and  he  thought  that  the  public  life 
of  New  South  Wales  might  be  made  a  little  more 
like  that  of  England.  He  never  imagined  that  the 
result  would  be  an  immediate  agitation  against  the 
system  of  government  which  he  represented,  and  a 
demand  that  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  should 
be  allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs  without  dicta- 
tion from  imported  officials.  Such  were  the  views  put 
forward  in  the  Australian,  which  immediately  came  into 
existence  at  the  instigation  of  W.  C.  Wentworth.  It 
also  pleaded  for  the  emancipists  and  condemned  the 
exclusionists.  The  Sydney  Monitor  attacked  every- 
body and  everything.  And  both  newspapers  used 
the  most  violent  and  insulting  language  about  persons 
in  authority.  The  convict  population  became  excited, 
and  the  exclusionists  said  the  Government  was  in 
danger. 

When  the  moderate  Brisbane  was  replaced  by  the 
imperious  Darling,  the  Australian  and  the  Monitor 
became  more  abusive  than  ever.  They  attacked  the 
new  Governor  most  savagely  on  every  pretext,  be- 
cause he  favoured  the  exclusionists;  and  he,  in  return, 
attempted  to  destroy  their  independence.  He  first  pro- 
posed that  no  newspaper  should  be  published  without 
an  annual  licence  from  him.    That  idea,  however,  had 
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to  be  abandoned  because  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Colony  certified  that  it  was  against  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. For  the  same  reason  he  was  not  able,  as  he 
wished,  to  impose  a  tax  on  newspapers,  which  would 
have  made  them  too  dear  for  convicts  and  the  poorer 
emancipists  to  buy.  He  therefore  summoned  their 
editors  and  printers  for  libel  just  as  any  private  person 
would  have  done.  But  though  he  generally  won  his 
cases  it  did  him  no  good.  The  fines,  which  were  paid 
on  behalf  of  the  hostile  newspapers,  were  more  than 
balanced  by  the  profits  from  their  increased  circula- 
tion, for  it  only  amused  and  interested  people  to  read 
of  the  Governor's  quarrels  with  certain  of  his  subjects. 
The  offence  was  so  often  repeated  that  Dr  Lang  called 
Darling's  administration  the  era  of  libels.  Worst  of  The  era  of 
all  for  him  was  the  fact  that  he  was  supported  by  the  ^'^^'^" 
Sydney  Gazette,  for  everyone  knew  that  its  editor  was 
in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  and  unthinking  persons 
supposed  that,  if  Darling  did  not  actually  write,  he  ap- 
proved of,  articles  in  which  the  Gazette  flattered  him  and 
criticized  the  Australian  and  the  Monitor  in  language 
hardly  less  objectionable  than  their  own.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  Darling  if  he  had  left  the 
Australian  and  the  Monitor  alone,  and  relied,  not  on 
the  exclusionists  and  the  Sydjiey  Gazette,  but  on 
governing  well  and  impartially. 

The  incident,  which  formed  the  chief  complaint 
against  Darling,  was  one  in  which  he  undoubtedly 
used  illegal  measures  to  stop  a  dangerous  offence, 
namely,  that  of  soldiers  committing  crimes  in  order 
to  become  convicts  and  afterwards  emancipists 
with  the  chance  of  doing  well  in  the  colony  like  so 
many  of  the  latter  class.  We  shall  tell  the  story  in 
the  words  of  Dr  Lang,  who  was  in  the  colony  at  the 
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time.  "  A  worthless  soldier  of  the  name  of  Thompson, 
wishing  to  get  quit  of  the  service,  and  conceiving  that 
the  situation  of  a  convict  was  in  some  respects  superior 
to  his  own,  persuaded  another  soldier  of  the  name  of 
Sudds  to  join  with  him  in  the  commission  of  a  felony 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being  put  out  of  the  regi- 
ment. They  accordingly  went  to  the  shop  of  a  dealer 
in  Sydney  and  contrived  to  steal  a  piece  of  cloth, 
which  they  immediately  cut  in  two,  each  secreting  a 
part  of  it  about  his  person.  But  the  theft  was  de- 
signedly so  awkwardly  managed  that  its  perpetrators 
were  instantly  detected.  They  were  accordingly  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  to  a  penal 
settlement — Moreton  Bay  or  Norfolk  Island — for 
seven  years. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  trial  the  object  and  design  of 
the  theft  were  ascertained  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt, — and  His  Excellency  issued  a  general  order  in 
virtue  of  which  the  two  soldiers  were  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  civil  power,  and  brought  on  a  day  ap- 
pointed to  the  barrack-square  in  Sydney,  where  their 
crime  was  publicly  announced  to  all  the  other  soldiers 
in  garrison,  their  sentence  of  transportation  to  a  penal 
settlement  was  declared  to  be  commuted  into  that  of 
hard  labour  in  irons  on  the  roads  of  the  colony  for  the 
same  period.  .  .  and  it  was  formally  announced  that 
at  the  expiration  of  their  period  of  sentence  they  should 
return  to  the  regiment  and  serve  in  the  ranks  as  before. 
They  were  then  publicly  stripped  of  their  uniform  and 
arrayed  in  the  dress  of  convicts;  iron  collars  of  con- 
siderable weight,  prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
(with  projecting  iron  spikes  and  chains  of  the  same 
metal  attached  to  fetters  for  the  legs)  were  affixed  to 
their  necks;   and  they  were  drummed  out  of  the  regi- 
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ment  with  the  Rogues'  March  to  the  common  gaol.  .  .  . 
The  man  Sudds,  however,  was  labouring  at  the  time 
under  some  chronic  affection  of  the  liver,  which  had 
been  unfortunately  overlooked  through  inattention, 
I  believe,  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  gaol; 
and  which,  if  reported  to  the  Governor  beforehand, 
would  in  all  probability  have  prevented  the  man's 
exposure  in  the  barrack-square.  But  the  public  dis- 
grace to  which  he  had  been  subjected  in  the  presence 
of  all  his  former  comrades,  and  his  exposure  in  a  state 
of  bodily  illness  to  the  heat  of  a  burning  sun,  the  utter 
disappointment  of  the  hopes  which  his  wicked  associ- 
ate had  led  him  to  entertain,  and  the  miserable  pros- 
pect that  lay  before  him — immediately  plunged  the 
wretched  man  into  a  state  of  hopeless  despondency, 
in  which  he  was  at  length  removed  from  the  gaol  to  the 
general  hospital,  where  he  died  in  a  few  days.  The 
case  of  Sudds  and  Thompson  continued  during  the 
last  four  years  of  General  Darling's  administration  to 
afford  an  inexhaustible  subject  for  the  display  of 
everything  but  argument  and  ability,  and  the  common 
proprieties  of  literary  warfare.  .  .  .  The  Governor 
was  defended  and  bepraised  on  the  one  hand,  he  was 
attacked  on  the  other  with  absolute  and  incessant 
scurrility.  If  he  had  been  a  murderer  he  could  not 
have  been  spoken  of  in  more  vile  and  opprobrious 
language." 

Thus  the  establishment  of  newspapers  in  New 
South  Wales  was  accompanied  by  much  excitement 
and  passion.  Darling  did  manage,  before  he  was  re- 
called, to  pass  some  laws  against  them ;  but  they  were 
absurdly  severe,  and  were  soon  modified  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  British  Government.  His  successors 
profited  by  his  troubles.     The  Sydney  Gazette  ceased  to 
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be  an  official  organ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  press 
became  unquestioned.  The  less  it  was  persecuted, 
the  less  violence  it  showed,  till  it  discussed  matters  of 
public  interest  with  as  much  dignity  and  restraint,  as 
much  charity  for  opponents,  as  the  Times  itself. 
There  had  been  much  that  was  evil  and  ugly  in  the 
struggle,  but  a  struggle  was  necessary,  for  without  free 
criticism  of  authority  free  government  would  be  im- 
possible, and  its  realization  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  the  steps  by  which  we  have  hitherto 
traced  the  development  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  eighth  and  final  step,  towards  which  all  the 
rest  tended,  was  to  confer  on  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales  the  right  of  self-government. 

We  have  seen  how  Macquarie  tried  to  compel  Ex- 
clusionists  to  be  on  friendly  visiting  terms  with 
Emancipists.  The  act  was  characteristic  of  the  early 
governors  of  New  South  Wales.  They  interfered  in 
nearly  every  concern  of  their  subjects.  They  could 
pardon  or  sentence  to  death,  could  impose  taxation, 
could  make  or  revoke  grants  of  land,  almost  entirely 
at  their  own  discretion.  The  only  checks  upon  them 
were  to  send  complaints  to  London,  as  was  done 
against  King,  or  to  rebel,  as  was  done  against  Bligh. 
They  exercised  a  larger  authority  than  was  exercised 
in  England  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  from  whom  they 
received  instructions,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should,  seeing  that  they  had  to  keep  in  order  a  convict 
population. 

But  we  have  also  seen  how  a  little  later  Darling 
failed  to  pass  his  first  measures  against  newspapers, 
because  the  Chief  Justice  certified  that  they  were 
against  the  law  of  England,  and  how  emancipists 
were  not  allowed  to  serve  as  jurymen  in  criminal 
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trials  like  free  settlers.     There  were  now  other  great  Other 
officers  besides  the  Governor,  and  there  was  at  work  "pp'^ofnted 
the  British  system  of  justice,  under  which  a  man  may 
be  tried  by  twelve  of  his  peers,  i.e.,  twelve  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  same  rank  of  life. 

The  difference  happened  in  two  ways.  As  the 
community  grew  larger,  it  became  impossible  for  the 
Governor  to  attend  personally  to  all  the  affairs  of 
his  subjects.  As  free  settlers  became  influential, 
they  demanded  the  free  institutions  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  in  the  mother-country;  and 
free  institutions  were  granted  by  instalments,  according 
as  the  British  Parliament  felt  that  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales  could  be  trusted  with  them. 

The  process  began  in  the  time  of  the  early  Governors. 
They  were  given  a  Judge  Advocate  to  advise  them  on 
points  of  law,  and  relieve  them  of  the  tedious  duty 
of  hearing  cases.  The  first  important  development, 
however,  did  not  take  place  till  1823,  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane. 

(i)  A  council  was  established,  to  consist  of  not  less 
than  five  and  not  more  than  seven  members.     But 
they  were  not  elected,  they  were  nominated  by  the 
crown,  i.e.,  in  practice  they  were  appointed  by  the  The  con- 
Governor.     And  they  were  only  allowed  to  offer  him  stitut'on 
advice,  which  he  might  or  might  not  accept.     If  they  Nominee- 
disagreed  with  his  actions,  they  could  do  no  more  than  ^^'"' 
record  and  transmit  their  objections  to  England,  where 
a  final  decision  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  power  of  the  Council  rested 
chiefly  on  the  personal  influence  of  its  members 
with  the  Governor.  He  retained  in  his  own  hands 
the  right  to  impose  taxation. 

(2)  A  proper  system  of  law-courts  was  established, 
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presided  over  by  a  Chief  Justice.  And  here  was  the 
chief  check  upon  the  Governor — that  to  which  we 
have  already  referred.  No  new  measure  of  his  might 
be  enforced  unless  the  Chief  Justice  certified  in  writing 
that  it  was  not  against  the  laws  of  England. 

(3)  The  jury  principle  was  introduced.  A  grand 
jury  was  to  examine  the  charge  against  a  suspected 
person,  and  decide  whether  he  ought  to  be  sent  for 
trial.  If  a  trial  was  ordered,  a  petty  jury  was  in  most 
cases  summoned  to  decide  his  innocence  or  guilt  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence,  the  sentence  being  pronounced  by 
the  judge  according  to  the  law. 

The  system  was  a  long  way  off  free  government ; 
and  in  1828  Darling  took  it  further  back  still.  Not 
only  did  he  manage,  as  we  have  already  shown,  to 
have  emancipists  excluded  from  serving  as  jurymen 
in  criminal  cases,  but  he  abolished  the  Grand  Jury 
altogether,  and  got  rid  of  that  certificate  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  which  he  had  found  the  greatest  obstacle 
against  his  attack  on  the  press.  It  is  true  that  the 
Council  was  at  the  same  time  enlarged  to  fifteen 
members,  and  given  a  slightly  greater  share  in  making 
laws,  but  it  was  still  entirely  nominated  and  the 
people  at  large  had  no  control  over  it.  Accordingly, 
a  Patriotic  Association  was  established  under  the 
leadership  of  W.  C.  Wentworth  to  obtain  for  the  people 
of  New  South  Wales  the  same  rights  as  they  would 
have  had,  if  they  had  remained  in  the  mother-country ; 
and  in  particular  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
manage  their  affairs  through  men  whom  they  should 
elect  for  the  purpose.  The  hopes  of  the  Association 
increased,  when  the  great  Reform  Act  of  1832  abolished 
rotten  boroughs  and  made  the  House  of  Commons 
more    truly    representative    of    the    British    nation. 
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They  thought  Parliament  would  now  be  in  greater 
sympathy  with  them.  But  they  still  had  to  wait, 
and  became  very  impatient,  and  sometimes  wild  in 
their  language.  At  a  meeting  in  Sydney  in  1833 
Wentworth  exclaimed,  "  Demand  the  rights,  which 
an  iniquitous  Parliament,  an  unreformed  Parliament, 
has  withheld  from  you  for  forty-five  years."  Like 
many  other  eloquent  persons  he  had  said  more  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  than  he  would  have 
cared  to  justify.  Forty-five  years  back  would  have 
carried  him  to  the  time  of  Admiral  Phillip;  and  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  ridicule  the  fancy  picture 
of  that  Governor  presiding  over  a  Parliament  of  his 
manacled  subjects.  The  strange  thing  was  that 
Wentworth,  who  was  in  all  other  matters  the  true 
friend  of  Australian  progress,  did  not  realize  that 
free  government  could  not  be  given  so  long  as  the 
curse  of  convictism  continued. 

That  was  proved  by  the  result.  In  1842  only  two 
years  after  transportation  ceased,  a  long  step  forward 
was  taken. 

(i)  A  Legislative  Council  was  established,  consisting  The  con- 
of   thirty-six   members,    twenty-four   of   whom    were  ^842^';^"  ° 
to  be  elected,  the  remaining  twelve  being  nominated  troduces 
as  before.     All  colonial  laws  were  to  be  approved  by  tiJeVdii- 
it,  but  it  had  not  full  control  of  expenditure,  and  in  ciple. 
particular  the  Governor  reserved  to  himself  the  right 
to  deal  with  crown  lands. 

(2)  A  system  of  local  government  was  initiated. 
The  city  of  Sydney  was  given  a  Mayor  and  Corporation. 
So  also  was  Melbourne,  which  at  that  time  was  in 
New  South  Wales.  And  in  the  more  settled  parts 
of  the  country.  District  Councils  were  set  up  with 
charge  of  roads  and  of  police.     Their  first  members 
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were  nominated,  but  all  subsequent  vacancies  might 
be  filled  by  election. 

So  at  last  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  got  a  sort 
of  control  over  their  Government,  both  for  common 
and  for  local  affairs,  though  it  fell  far  short  of  their 
desire.  Only  well-to-do  people  had  votes.  Nom- 
ineeism,  as  it  was  called,  still  remained,  and  the 
nominated  members  themselves  disliked  their  position. 
They  did  not  always  vote  with  the  Governor  as  he 
expected  they  would.  The  struggle  for  completely 
free  institutions  went  on;  and  it  is  curious  to  notice 
how  slow  the  authorities  in  London  were  to  show  full 
confidence  in  the  colonists.  In  1847  Larl  Grey 
suggested  that  they  might  elect  persons  who  should 
in  turn  elect  the  Legislative  Council.  But  they 
resented  such  an  attempt  to  make  them  place  a 
favoured  minority  between  their  rulers  and  them- 
selves; and  with  that  violence  of  language,  which 
was  still  common  in  Australian  politics,  Robert  Lowe, 
who  afterwards  came  to  England,  where  he  was  made 
Lord  Sherbrooke  and  opposed  Mr  Gladstone,  said 
that  the  proposal  "  should  be  allowed  to  rot  in  its 
own  loathesomeness."  It  came  to  nothing.  Again 
in  1850  the  Legislative  Council  was  enlarged  to  fifty- 
four  members,  only  eighteen  of  whom  were  nominated, 
but  as  its  powers  were  still  very  restricted,  the  new 
body  immediately  demanded  its  own  abolition  in 
favour  of  an  assembly  that  should  be  armed  with  as 
much  authority  in  Australia  as  the  House  of  Commons 
in  Britain ;  and  at  last  in  1852  the  Home  Government 
informed  the  colonists  that  if  they  would  frame  a  con- 
stitution for  themselves,  it  would  be  submitted  to 
Parliament  for  approval. 

The  work  was  committed  to  the  Legislative  Council ; 
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and  Wentworth,  as  its  leading  spirit,  brought  out  a  Went- 
plan  which  would  have  reproduced  the  constitution  ^j°'j|^'^ 
of  Great  Britain  in  New  South  Wales.     He  proposed : —  a  free 

(i)  An  Assembly,  entirely  elected  like  the  House  of  ^"g^nUn 
Commons  and  with  much  the  same  powers;  N.s.w. 

(2)  a  Council,  which  would  be  a  species  of  House 
of  Lords.  Its  members  were  to  be  elected  from  and 
by  a  number  of  hereditary  peers; 

(3)  the  Governor  as  representing  the  crown  would 
take  no  part  in  politics.  He  would  not  govern  as 
Macquarie  and  Darling  had  done.  He  would  act  on 
the  advice  of  ministers,  who  would  not  be  able  to 
continue  in  office  unless  they  had  a  majority  in  the 
Assembly.  It  was  to  be  government  by  party,  as  in 
Britain.  He  might  refuse  his  assent  to  any  bill 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  or  he  might  reserve  it  for 
"  the  king's  pleasure,  i.e.,  for  decision  by  the  British 
Government,  but  such  action  would  usually  be  taken 
only  when  the  interests  of  the  Empire  were  affected. 

There  was  a  bitter  dispute  among  the  colonists  over 
the  second  part  of  the  scheme.     Wentworth  pointed 
out  that  New  South  Wales  kept  few  of  her  rich  men.  His  sug- 
Most  of  them  did  nothing  for  the  public,  but  as  soon  ff  ^^"^    , 

iriouse  of 

as  they  had  made  their  fortunes,  went  away  to  enjoy  Lords, 
themselves  in  London  or  Paris.  Very  often  they 
never  returned.  Titles,  however,  would  identify  them 
with  the  country  that  honoured  them;  and  a  regular 
summons  to  assist  in  considering  the  common  affairs 
would  give  them,  or  at  any  rate  the  majority  of  them, 
a  sense  of  duty  toward  their  fellows.  They  would 
thus  in  course  of  time  form  a  leisured  and  educated 
class,  which  would  give  a  much  needed  tone  of  re- 
finement to  Australian  society,  and  they  would  become 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  people  in  the  work  of  govern- 
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ment.  As  things  were,  Wentworth  said  he  feared 
the  reign  of  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  democracy. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  men,  who  had 
been  lighting  so  hard  for  the  right  to  elect  their  rulers, 
would  accept  a  proposal  to  establish  a  body  of  here- 
ditary legislators.  It  was  different  in  Britain,  where 
they  already  existed  and  did  good  work.  His  oppon- 
ents led  by  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Henry  Parkes,  whom 
he  called  an  anarchist,  taunted  Wentworth  with 
wishing  to  create  a  "  Brummagem,  a  mushroom, 
a  bunyip  aristocracy"  of  rich  squatters;  a  feeble 
imitation  of  the  aristocracy  of  England  in  a  country 
where  aristrocracy  was  not  required.  They  demanded 
that  the  Council  should  be  elected  like  the  Assembly. 

The  criticism  of  Wentworth  was  in  some  respects 
unjust.  Australians  complain  to-day,  just  as  he  pro- 
phesied they  would,  that  rich  men  will  not  stay  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  educated  classes  take  little  part  in 
the  Government.  Still  it  does  not  follow  that  his  pro- 
posal would  have  solved  the  difficulty.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  he  had  to  agree  to  a  compromise.  The  members  of 
the  Council  were  not  to  be  hereditary  but  to  hold  their 
seats  for  life  only.  On  the  other  hand  they  were 
not  to  be  elected,  but  in  order  that  they  might  be  a 
check  upon  the  Assembly,  they  were  to  be  nominated ; 
a  course  to  which  he  agreed  with  some  misgiving. 
In  this  amended  form  the  scheme  was  submitted 
to  the  British  Parliament,  and  after  some  alterations 
approved.  The  first  Government  under  it  came  into 
office  in  the  year  1856. 

New  South  Wales  now  became  one  of  the  sister- 
states  of  the  British  Empire.  She  was  henceforth 
mistress  of  her  own  actions,  unless  they  touched 
high   imperial   interests,    when    they   might    still    be 
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controlled  from  London.  But  the  New  South 
Wales  of  1856  was  not  Australia.  She  was  not 
even  that  Eastern  Australia,  which  had  been  part 
of  the  dominion  committed  to  Admiral  Phillip.  Tas- 
mania, Victoria,  and  South  Australia  had  already 
been  taken  away  from  her;  Queensland  was  soon  to 
follow,  and  Western  Australia  had  been  separately 
formed;  so  that  between  1855  and  1890  there  were 
six  colonies,  which  framed  constitutions  for  them- 
selves ;  and  it  seemed  for  a  while  as  if  the  British  race 
in  Australia  would  be  divided  between  six  independ- 
ent and  often  jealous  governments.  Fortunately 
there  were  events,  such  as  the  discoveries  of  gold  and 
the  intrusion  of  foreign  nations  into  their  neighbour- 
hood, which  gave  them  common  interests,  and  drew 
them  together.     Of  these  we  shall  yet  have  to  speak. 

In  the  new  era,  which  now  opened  in  Australian  Went- 
history,  Wentworth  took  a  less  prominent  part.  He  services  to 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  England,  where  he  Australia, 
died  in  1878.  His  body  was  conveyed  across  the  sea 
to  Sydney  where  it  was  buried  with  public  honours, 
his  old  opponent,  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  leading  the  funeral 
procession;  for  Wentworth  was  recognized  as  the 
greatest  Australian  who  had  yet  lived.  He  had  been 
connected  with  every  stage  of  the  development  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  he  was  always  the  friend  of 
her  true  interests,  with  the  one  exception  that  he 
favoured  transportation  when  it  had  become  a  hind- 
rance to  progress.  In' that  matter  his  judgment 
was  obscured  by  his  associations  with  the  squatters. 
He  was  one  of  the  three  adventurers  who  broke 
through  the  imprisoning  barrier  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
He  founded  the  University  of  Sydney.  He  helped 
to    secure    political    equality  for    emancipists.       He 
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fought  for  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  self-govern- 
ment in  New  South  Wales;  and  his  was  the  hand 
which  drew  the  main  lines  of  her  constitution.  But 
he  was  deeply  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  his 
proposals  for  curbing  the  power  of  the  mob  and  giving 
due  influence  to  leisured  and  educated  persons;  and 
he  believed  that  the  fears  which  had  led  him  to 
introduce  them  were  realized  when  he  saw  the 
country  governed  more  and  more  in  the  interest  of 
the  working  classes.  He  was  certainly  not  without 
his  faults.  Though  eloquent,  persuasive,  and  public- 
spirited,  he  was  sometimes  bitter,  vindictive,  and 
self-seeking.  Not  content  with  procuring  Darling's 
recall,  he  gave  a  banquet  to  celebrate  his  triumph, 
and  also  entertained  before  his  residence  many  of 
the  rag-tag  and  bob-tail  of  Sydney,  who  insulted 
the  Governor's  family  as  they  passed  on  their  depar- 
ture to  England.  He  also  advised  some  New  Zealand 
chiefs  in  1840  to  sign  no  treaty,  which  did  not  provide 
full  security  for  the  Maoris.  He  had  made,  at  the 
same  time,  a  private  arrangement  with  them,  by  which 
they  were  to  sell  him  20,000,000  acres  in  return  for  a 
pension  of  £200  a  year  for  life.  Governor  Gipps  refused 
to  ratify  the  agreement,  and  declared  it  "  the  worst 
of  all  jobs  done  since  Walpole."  But  such  incidents 
weigh  little  against  Wentworth's  great  public  services. 
He  was  of  the  true  imperial  race,  loving  Australia  in 
which  he  was  born,  and  Britain  from  which  his  family 
sprang,  with  equal  fervour. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  PARTITION  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AND  THE 
COMPLETION  OF  THE  BRITISH  OCCUPATION  OF 
AUSTRALIA 

Part  I. — Tasmania,  Victoria,  and  Queensland 

With  much  of  the  territory  that  was  on  paper  en-  Final 
trusted  to  Admiral  Philhp  in  1788,  Austrahan  history  gj-ij^f^"^ 
has  hitherto  had  httle  to  do.  New  Zealand  was  authority. 
made  independent  of  New  South  Wales  in  1840,  and 
it  has  since  developed  a  life  of  its  own.  So  also  have 
the  Fiji  and  the  Friendly  Islands,  which  are  still  under 
our  control.  But  the  New  Hebrides  are  partly,  and  the 
Society  Islands  entirely,  French,  though  bearing  British 
names;  and  Samoa,  where  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
fought  vainly  for  his  life  against  consumption,  is 
partly  German  and  American.  Our  countrymen  never 
occupied  them  effectively.  Their  interest  belongs 
not  to  the  New  South  Wales  of  the  past  but  to  the 
Australia  of  the  future;  that  Australia  to  build  up 
which  Tasmania,  Victoria,  Queensland  and  South 
Australia  were  carved  from  the  original  New  South 
Wales ;  and  Western  Australia  was  added  to  complete 
the  British  dominion  of  the  continent. 

Tasmania  is  the  oldest  and  the  smallest  division.  Tasmania. 
It  is  only  two-thirds  as  large  as  Ireland,  and  there- 
fore a  tiny  corner  in  Australian  spaces,  where  the 
distance   from   London   to   Edinburgh   would   be   an 
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insignificant  fraction  of  the  journey  from  one  state- 
capital  to  another,  and  the  British  Islands  all  together 
but  a  fair-sized  province.  It  was  long  known  as 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  name  which  Tasman  had 
given  it  in  honour  of  his  patron;  and  it  was  thus 
called  in  1798,  when  Bass  in  his  whaleboat  proved 
that  the  sea  flowed  between  it  and  Australia,  and  in 
First  1803,  when  the  first  settlement  was  made  at  Hobart 
^^"'f"       on  the   romantic   River    Derwent.     King    was    then 

ment,  o 

1803.  Governor  at  Sydney;  and  he  was  not  desirous  of  ex- 
tending his  responsibilities;  but  it  was  a  time  when 
the  French  were  very  active  in  Australian  waters, 
and  they  were  questioning  the  right  of  the  British 

,  to  appropriate   a  whole   continent  without  effective 

occupation.  He  feared  that  they  would  plant  them- 
selves in  Van  Diemen's  Land  as  unfriendly  neighbours. 
Except  for  such  reasons  the  British  Government  would 
have  been  much  slower  in  multiplying  colonies.  To 
scatter  the  population  was  to  increase  the  expense 
of  keeping  it  in  order. 

The  little  town  at  Hobart  was  for  twenty  years  a 
collection  of  mean-looking  huts;  and  yet  it  had  very 
soon  been  reinforced  by  the  remnants  of  a  second 
expedition,  which,  having  been  sent  out  by  King  in 
fear  of  the  French,  had  come  to  the  Derwent  after 
beating  unsuccessfully  about  Port  Phillip  on  the 
mainland  for  a  suitable  resting-place.  And  other 
settlements  were  made  in  the  north  of  the  island 
on  the  River  Tamar.  Van  Diemen's  Land  began 
to  prosper.  Lying  in  the  ocean-track  between  England 
and  Sydney,  it  absorbed  many  free  immigrants  of  a 
superior  class ;  and  Dr  Lang  complained  of  the  unfair 
manner  in  which  its  inhabitants  praised  its  temperate 
climate  and  induced  to  remain  w^ith  them  many  who 
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had  set  out  for  New  South  Wales.  It  was  declared 
independent  of  that  colony  as  early  as  1825;  but  as 
it  developed  in  much  the  same  way,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  relate  here  the  most  distinctive  features  of  its 
history.  Indeed  New  South  Wales  was  an  example 
to  all  the  younger  colonies.  Even  South  Australia, 
where  there  were  no  convicts,  learnt  from  the  failures 
and  successes  of  Sydney.  The  story  we  have  already 
told  is  more  than  half  the  whole. 

The  aborigines  were  most  cruelly  exterminated  in  The  abori- 
Van  Diemen's    Land.     They  were   different   in   race  S'^^*  of 

ri/^-T  1-1  lasmania. 

from  those  of  the  Contment,  and  even  more  degraded ; 
but  they  were  at  first  honest,  peaceable,  and  inoffen- 
sive; and  some  of  the  French  explorers  professed 
to  have  found  among  them  the  ideal  savage  unspoiled 
by  civilization.  The  first  trouble  arose  not  through 
them,  but  through  the  stupidity  of  a  lieutenant,  who 
in  the  absence  of  his  superiors  was  in  charge  of  the 
camp  at  Hobart.  Seeing  a  company  of  them  rushing 
forward  with  spears  and  clubs  uplifted,  he  imagined 
that  they  meant  to  attack  and  gave  the  word  to  fire, 
with  the  result  that  about  fifty  men,  women  and 
children  were  killed.  It  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  the  poor  creatures  were  only  hunting  the  kangaroo. 
Again  famine  threatened  the  settlement  in  1805,  and 
the  convicts  were  turned  into  the  woods  to  feed 
themselves  or  starve.  They  ill-treated  the  aborigines; 
and  the  bushrangers,  who  appeared  a  little  later, 
perpetrated  upon  them  atrocities  that  disgrace 
civilization.  Some  few  of  the  free  settlers  were  almost  Their  iii- 
as  bad ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  ignorant  savages  treatment, 
should  have  retaliated  upon  all  the  white  intruders 
without  distinction.  Led  by  Musquito,  a  black 
fellow  exiled  from  Sydney,  they  showed  some  rude 


settlers. 
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skill  in  warfare.     Creeping  along  the  ground  or  through 

the  brushwood,  they  would  silently  surround  a  hut, 

feign  an  attack  to  make  the  settlers  discharge  their 

War  guns,   then    immediately  dart    in    and  try  to   spear 

between     nien,     women,     and    children.      Nobody    was    safe 

them  and  '  -J 

the  outside  the  towns.     One  man  was  killed  as  he  sat 

reading  before  his  hut.  They  soon  committed  out- 
rages enough  to  rouse  the  colonists  to  fury;  and  the 
Governor  tried  in  vain  to  make  peace.  Proclamations 
were  issued  which  the  blackfellows  could  not  read,  and 
pictures  were  posted  up,  one  showing  men  of  the  two 
races  shaking  hands,  another  a  white  man  being  hanged 
for  killing  a  black,  and  another  a  black  for  killing  a 

Governor  white.  At  last  in  1832  Governor  Arthur  conceived  the 
idea  of  driving  all  the  aborigines  like  game  into  that 
drive  "  curious  neck  of  land  on  the  south-eastern  coast  known 

ofabori-     ^^  Tasman's  Peninsula.     Soldiers  and  settlers  formed 

gmes. 

his  beaters,  and  they  stretched  across  the  island  in 
a  line  which  advanced  from  day  to  day  upon  the 
appointed  spot.  When  they  reached  it,  they  had 
caught  a  man  and  a  boy  at  a  cost  of  £30,000;  and 
in  their  rear  they  saw  again  the  smoke  from  the  fires 
of  the  aborigines.  But  kindness  succeeded  where 
force  had  failed.  A  bricklayer,  named  George 
Augustus  Robinson,  went  unarmed  among  them, 
reasoned  with  them  in  their  own  language,  and 
persuaded  them  to  emigrate  to  Flinders  Island.  There 
were  only  two  hundred  and  fifty;  and,  though  they 
Their  ex-   were  under  the    care    of    missionaries,  they   died  off 

tinction.       ^-jj  ^^^  ^^^  ^^g  lgf^_ 

Bush-  Bushranging  began  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  it 

Tasmania'  ^'^^  nowhcrc   a   greater   menace   to  law  and   order. 

Some  of  the  convicts,  who  had  been  let  loose  in  the 

famine    of   1805,    refused   to   return   to   labour   and 


Arthur 
authorises 
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punishment.  They  hved  more  easily  by  robbery, 
and  they  were  aided  to  escape  from  justice  by  the 
character  of  the  country,  which,  originally  an  elevated 
tableland,  had  been  worn  by  water,  frost,  and  ice 
into  a  group  of  precipitous  mountains,  intersected  by 
valleys,  glens,  and  ravines,  where  admirable  hiding- 
places  might  be  found.  As  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  first  bushrangers  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  were 
joined  and  then  followed  by  others.  Only  fourteen 
years  after  the  colony  had  been  established,  Michael 
Howe,  who  had  been  a  footpad  in  England,  was  a  Michael 
noted  freebooter.  He  sometimes  rode  alone,  and  ^Qwe. 
sometimes  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  men.  He  styled 
himself  the  Governor  of  the  Ranges,  and  under  that 
title  wrote  to  the  "  Governor  of  the  Town  "  demanding 
a  free  pardon.  It  was  promised  him,  so  helpless  were 
the  authorities  against  his  depredations;  and  he 
ventured  into  Hobart,  but  before  the  matter  was 
concluded,  he  lost  his  nerve  and  escaped,  having 
heard  people  say  that  he  had  committed  four  murders, 
for  which  in  any  case  he  ought  to  account.  His 
native  wife,  Black  Mary,  accompanied  him  on  his 
earlier  and  more  successful  expeditions.  She  watched 
while  he  slept,  and  taught  him  the  secret  ways  among 
the  hills.  But  the  bushranger  had  a  vile  spirit,  which 
could  not  appreciate  or  trust  her  devotion.  Once, 
while  the  two  of  them  were  being  pursued,  she  was 
ill  and  lagged  behind,  and  he  shot  her,  fearing  that 
if  she  were  captured,  she  might  be  induced  to  inform 
against  him.  But  she  was  not  dead,  and  his  cowardly 
deed  had  added  to  the  list  of  his  enemies  one  who 
was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  knew  all 
his  retreats.  He  was  ultimately  captured  while 
sleeping  in  a  hut,  and  killed  in  the  struggle  that  ensued. 
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Matthew  Another  bushranger,  Matthew  Brady,  had  some- 
Brady,  thing  of  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  WiUiam  Westwood. 
He  never  used  unnecessary  violence.  He  never 
killed  a  man  intentionally.  It  was  his  custom  to 
order  the  victims  of  his  expeditions  to  remain  where 
they  were  for  half  an  hour,  and  if  they  refused,  to  tie 
them  to  a  tree  for  the  next  passer-by  to  unloose.  He 
once  stuck  up  a  house  near  Hobart  when  the  men 
were  away.  As  they  returned  in  the  evening,  he 
went  out  to  meet  them,  told  them  they  were  his 
prisoners,  brought  them  home  under  guard,  showed 
them  into  the  parlour  where  the  women  and  servants 
were  assembled,  ordered  dinner,  made  them  sit  down 
with  him  as  if  he  were  the  host  and  they  his  guests, 
and  then  rode  away  with  their  portable  property. 
He  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  followers  but  escaped 
wounded  into  the  mountains,  where  he  was  captured  by 
John  Batman,  one  of  the  founders  of  Melbourne, 
and  his  black  trackers. 

In  Brady's  band  there  was  an  ex-army  officer 
named  Crawford.  Many  stories  were  current  of  his 
generosity,  his  reckless  bravery,  and  his  skill  in  fight. 
There  was  much  sympathy  with  him  at  his  trial; 
and  when  he  was  condemned  to  death,  many  of  the 
women  in  court  sobbed  aloud.  So  easy  is  it  for 
unthinking  people  to  admire  crime,  when  it  is  given 
a  colouring  of  romance  and  good  manners. 

Many  other  stories  might  be  told  of  the  bushrangers 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land;  but  they  are  chiefly  of  a 
sordid  and  brutal  character,  and  the  free  settlers  owed 
much  to  Governor  Arthur,  who  was  the  first  to  deal 
sternly  with  the  evil.  It  reappeared  after  his  time, 
but  never  threatened  again  to  overturn  society  and 
make  life  a  daily  terror. 
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After    Norfolk    Island    the    worst   excesses    of   the  The  con- 
transportation  system  occurred  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  ^^^^xa^f  ^"^ 
which  was  made  to  receive  the  convicts  who  were  too  mania. 
bad  for  New  South  Wales.     They  were  first  herded  on 
the    western    coast    at    Macquarie    Harbour,    which,  Macquarie 
l5dng  between  wreck-strewn,  rugged  shores  ever  beaten  ^larbour. 
by  the  heavy  swell  of  the  South  Pacific,  and  rain- 
swept, ravine-divided  moors,  where  nothing  could  be 
found  to  sustain  life,  was  said  to  be  designed  by  nature 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  prisoners.     To  make  doubly 
sure,  it  was  guarded  on  the  landward  side  by  watch- 
dogs that  barked  at  every  unusual  footstep.      Still 
a  hundred  and  twelve  persons  eluded  them,  but  only 
sixteen  are  known  to  have  reached  the  settled  districts, 
and  the  sufferings  of  some  of  the  others  are  almost  too 
horrible  to  bear  description.     Many  of  them  returned 
cowed  and  famished  to  be  flogged,  and  at  least  two 
became  cannibals.     After  five  years  the  prison  was 
transferred  from  Macquarie  Harbour  to  Port  Arthur  Port 
on  Tasman's  Peninsula,  which  was  reputed  to  be  an    ^   ^^' 
even    better    "natural    penitentiary."     Certainly    it 
held  the  convicts  better  than  it  had  held  the  aborigines. 
They  were  there  employed  in  farming,  ship-building, 
tanning,  quarrying  and  breaking  up  stone,  or  bringing 
down  logs  from  the  forest.     The  most  dangerous  of 
them   were   chained   together  in   gangs.     There   was 
much  wickedness  and  violence  among  them,  but  there 
was  also  much  brutality  on  the  part  of  their  warders, 
though  it  has  been  misrepresented  in  such  popular 
accounts  as  Mr  Marcus  Clarke's  powerful  novel.  For 
the  Term  of  his  Natural  Life.     Mr  Clarke  seems  to  have 
heaped  upon  his  hero  the  cruelties  that  were  at  dif- 
ferent times  practised  upon  all  the  wretches  whom  a 
miserable  fate   consigned  to   Macquarie   Harbour  or 
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Port  Arthur.  Doubtless  their  hfe  was  terrible,  and 
they  might  almost  be  forgiven  for  the  atrocities  they 
committed  when  they  did  escape.  But  it  is  as  easy  to 
exaggerate  as  it  is  hard  to  excuse  the  evils  of  the 
system. 

Altogether  Van  Diemen's  Land  received  more  than 

64,000  convicts.     They  began  to  arrive  in  alarming 

numbers    after    transportation    was    discontinued    to 

Abolition   Ncw  South  Wales  in  1840,  and  the  free  settlers  raised 

of  the  con-  ^  similar  agitation  against  them.     It  was  not  success- 

vict  system  "  o 

in  Tas-       full  till  1853 — ouly  two  years  before  the  colony  gained 
^g^Jl^^'       the  right  of  self-government. 

At  that  time  the  name  Van  Diemen's  Land,  with  its 
evil  associations,  was  changed  to  Tasmania,  and  the 
Sub-  island  settled  down  to  peace.  The  Government  was 
hl^t'cfry'of  Sometimes  extravagant,  and  the  people  sometimes 
Tasmania,  speculated  too  freely,  but  it  was  all  in  anticipation  of 
the  prosperity  that  was  sure  to  come.  There  was 
no  other  disquiet.  The  worst  of  the  population  were 
drawn  away  to  the  gold-fields,  and  the  farmers  had  no 
more  serious  enemies  than  the  tiger-wolf  and  the  native 
devil,  aboriginal  wild  beasts  which  preyed  upon  their 
flocks.  And  here  something  may  be  said  of  the  absurd 
remarks,  which  are  sometimes  heard  about  the  "convict 
taint  "  in  Tasmania  and  the  Australian  colonies  gener- 
ally. They  come  ill  from  Europeans,  who  can  find  taint 
enough  in  the  slums  of  their  own  large  towns.  The 
worst  of  the  convicts  were  executed,  or  killed  them- 
selves with  their  vices.  But  many  of  them  became 
again  useful  members  of  society,  and  in  any  case  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  children  of  wicked  persons  are 
themselves  wicked.  The  people  of  Tasmania,  which 
was  more  infested  with  convicts  than  any  other 
Australian  colony,  are  now  as  honest  and  law-abiding 
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as  Britons  anywhere  else,  and  they  have  a  most 
beautiful  home.  Its  moors  and  mountains,  its  lakes 
and  sparkling  streams,  its  placid  valleys  and  trim 
hedgerows  of  sweetbriar,  hawthorn,  broom,  and  furze, 
its  stone-built  houses,  its  apple-laden  orchards  and 
its  fields  of  corn,  give  it  the  appearance  of  our  own 
country  set  amid  bluer  seas  under  a  bluer  sky.  It  has 
become  the  best  loved  haunt  of  Australian  holiday- 
makers. 

Victoria  is,  after  Tasmania,  the  smallest  of  the  victoria. 
Australian  colonies.  It  is  now,  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  the  most  populous  and  wealthy.  And  yet,  like 
so  many  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  it  was  for  many 
years  neglected,  owing  to  ignorance  of  its  resources. 
Not  only  did  the  first  expedition  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  Early 
south-eastern  coast,  desert  Port  Philhp  in  1803  for  the  attempts  at 

'  ^  ^  coloniza- 

banks  of  the  Derwent  in  Tasmania;  but  when  a  second  tion. 
was  sent  out  in  1825,  partly  again  from  suspicion  of 
French  activities,  and  partly  from  the  interest  excited 
by  the  travels  of  Hovell  and  Hume,  it  was  an  equal 
failure.  It  simply  examined  the  mud  flats  and  sand- 
banks of  Western  Port,  and  failing  to  penetrate  to  the 
fertile  district  inland,  returned  to  Sydney  with  the 
report  that  the  country  was  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion. Only  a  few  convicts,  who  escaped,  were  left 
behind,  and  one  of  them,  a  native  of  Macclesfield, 
named  Buckley,  was  long  afterwards  discovered  living 
with  the  aborigines,  armed  and  painted  like  them,  and 
having  forgotten  his  native  language.  His  rescuers 
offered  him  a  piece  of  bread,  but  he  was  only  able  to 
utter  the  word  imperfectly,  when  it  had  been  several 
times  repeated  for  him.  Buckley's  savagery  was  the 
only  relic  of  ofticial  attempts  to  occupy  the  south- 
eastern coast.     Like  the  plains  beyond  the  Blue  Moun- 
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tains  it  was  first  colonized   by  pioneers,  who  needed 

fresh  pastures  for  their  flocks  and  herds.     They  came 

from  Tasmania  in  1832  and  they  might  venture  boldly 

into  the  wilderness,  seeing  that  British  power  had  been 

in  1829  proclaimed  over  the  whole  of  the  Continent. 

First  a  man  named  Henty,  with  his  eight  sons,  built 

himself    a    solitary    homestead    near    Portland    Bay, 

where  he  lived  by  farming  and  whale-fishing.     Then 

Batman      Johu  Batman,  the  captor  of  the  bushranger  Brady, 

^^,         formed  a  company  to  settle  the  district  around  Port 

Phillip.     Disembarking  on  the   banks    of    the    River 

Yarra,   he  was  delighted  with  the  richness    of    the 

Founda-     couutry,  fixcd  ou  the  site  of  Melbourne  for  a  village, 

tionofMei-  jQ^fje    fricuds   with   the    aborigines,    and    persuaded 

bourne.  .  "  .         ,  .  i    i  • 

their  chiefs  to  sign  documents  granting  him  and  his 
friends  about  100,000  acres  of  land.  While  the  rest 
remained  to  plough  and  explore,  he  hastened  away  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Government  to  this  curious 
proceeding,  But  the  Government  refused  to  recognize 
the  right  of  its  subjects  to  appropriate  the  crown  lands 
of  Australia  by  private  treaty  with  the  aborigines 
who  happened  to  be  hunting  upon  them;  and  while 
the  matter  was  being  argued  in  Hobart  and  Sydney, 
a  second  company,  headed  by  a  man  named  Fawkner, 
came  from  Tasmania  and  squatted  on  the  site  of 
Melbourne,  laughing  at  the  story  of  the  documents. 
For  a  time  bloodshed  seemed  likely  between  the  rival 
parties,  but  there  was  land  enough  for  both,  and  they 
were  soon  camping  peacefully  side  by  side.  Other 
bands  of  adventurers  joined  them,  and  the  authorities 
in  London,  seeing  that  the  settlement  was  already 
made,  determined  to  recognize  it.  Governor  Bourke 
journeyed  from  Sydney  to  visit  the  new  colonists,  ap- 
pointed a  Superintendent  over  them,  framed  regula- 
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tions  for  the  sale  of  lands,  and  in  1837  formally  gave 
to  their  town  its  name  of  Melbourne  in  honour  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Britain.  Only  the  previous  year 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  had  penetrated  overland  to  the 
south-eastern  coast  from  Sydney,  and  viewing  the 
richexpanse  of  country  from  the  top  of  Mount  Macedon, 
had  called  it  Australia  Felix — Australia  the  Blest. 

The  Port  Phillip  District,  as  the  new  settlement  was  The  Port 
officially  styled,  was  still  part  of  New  South  Wales.  J^fJ.'j^P 
By  the  constitution  of  1842  it  was  empowered  to  send 
six  members  to  the  Legislative  Council  at  Sydney. 
But  its  inhabitants   showed  from  the  first  an  impa- 
tience of  control  from  a  distance.     They  declared  that 
their  representatives  might  as  well  be  in  London  as  in 
Sydney;    and  finding  their  protest  unheeded,  elected 
as  one  of  them  Earl  Grey,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies.     When  that  election  was  declared  void, 
they  proposed  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Brough- 
ham.   Lord  Palmerston,   Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir 
Robert   Peel.     Though    local    members    were    finally 
returned,     the     farce    had     served    its     purpose     of 
calling  attention  to  their  grievances,  and  in  1851  the 
Port    Phillip    District    was    constituted    a    separate  Separated 
colony  and  named  Victoria  in  honour  of  the  Queen.  ]^°s  ^  j^ 
Its  northern  boundary  was  not  fixed,  as  its  inhabitants  1851  and 
had  hoped,  along  the  course  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  vk^oria. 
but  that  of  the  more  southerly  Murray,  the  country 
between  those  two  rivers  having  been  already  occupied 
by  Sydneysiders.     Hence  the  contracted  area  of  the 
colony,  which  is  less  than  that  of  the  British  Isles. 
It  is  more  mountainous  than  New  South  Wales,  and 
contains  the  craters  of  many  extinct  volcanoes.    It  has 
also  its  salt  lakes,  and  its  rivers  that  end  in  swamps, 
and  in  the  north-western  corner  is  the  extensive  plain 
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of  Wimmera,  which  was  originally  desert  with  patches 
of  scanty  pasture.  Much  of  it  is  now  being  made 
available  for  agriculture  by  means  of  irrigation.  But 
in  general,  Victoria  is  extremely  fertile,  and  in  its 
forests  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  hugest  of  the  giant 
trees  for  which  Australia  is  famous. 

Victoria  was  the  third  Australian  colony  to  gain  the 
right  of  self-government  in  1855.  By  that  time  the 
great  discoveries  of  gold  within  its  borders  had  brought 
it  a  large  population,  which  was  making  Melbourne 
the  rival  of  Sydney.  The  chief  events  in  its  develop- 
ment belong  to  the  later  period  of  Australian  history, 
which  we  have  yet  to  trace.  Being  younger  than 
,  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales  it  was  less  troubled 

with  convicts;  and  though  it  had  its  bushrangers,  the 
worst  of  them  were  Vandemonians — as  the  evil  men 
were  called  who  escaped  across  Bass's  Straits  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 
Queens-         Queensland    is    the    youngest    of   the    Australian 
fou^^d  d      colonies.     It    was    not    separated    from    New    South 
1859.    '     Wales  till  1859,  when  it  immediately  gained  the  right 
to  govern  itself.     Yet  its  beginnings  may  be  traced 
from  the  early  period  of  the  British  occupation  of  the 
Continent.     As  far  back  as  1823  Surveyor  Oxley  set 
sail  to  find  north  of  Sydney  a  site  for  a  penitentiary, 
which  should  relieve  those  of  Tasmania  and  Norfolk 
Island.     While  the  ship  was  in  Moreton  Bay,  a  party 
of  aborigines  appeared.   One  who  was  with  them  waved 
his  arms  and  shouted  to  those  on  board.    Approaching 
nearer,  he  was  seen  to  be  an  Englishman  and  he  told  the 
The  story  following  story.     His  name  was  Pamphlett,  and  he  was 
°[./^^""'     one  of  four  men  who  had  ventured  in  a  small  boat  on 

pnlett. 

the  voyage  south  from  Sydney  to  Illawarra,  but  bemg 
caught  in  a  storm,  had  been  driven  to  the  north-eastern 
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coast,  where  they  had  been  kindly  treated  by  the  abori- 
gines. His  friends,  of  whom  nothing  was  ever  heard, 
had  started  to  walk  back  to  Sydney,  but  he  had  feared 
the  dangers  of  the  bush.  He  conducted  Oxley  to  a 
noble  river,  which  flowed  into  the  bay  where  they 
were  anchored,  but  was  not  marked  on  the  charts  of 
Cook  and  Flinders.  Its  course  lay  between  high 
banks,  which,  being  retired  some  distance  from 
the  water,  left  a  fair  space  of  rich,  alluvial  soil 
on  either  side,  wide  enough  near  the  mouth  to 
contain  a  town.  It  was  named  the  Brisbane,  in 
honour  of  the  Governor.  The  climate  was  warm  and 
genial,  and  the  district  was  isolated  enough  to  render 
the  escape  of  convicts  difficult.  Oxley  immediately 
returned  with  the  news  that  he  had  found  the  very 
spot  which  was  wanted,  and  in  1825  the  Moreton  Bay 
Penal  Settlement  was  established.  Very  little  is 
known  about  its  early  history,  as  free  settlers  were 
not  at  first  admitted,  though  apparently  it  rivalled 
in  wickedness  and  brutality  that  of  Port  Arthur.  But 
the  Darling  Downs,  which  lie  behind  Moreton  Bay,  The  More 
were  in  a  few  years  occupied  by  squatters  from  ^°"  ^^y 
further  south  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  when  a  stock-  ment, 
route  was  discovered  between  the  two  districts,  it  ^^^5- 
became  impossible  to  keep  out  free  settlers.  Besides, 
the  country  was  too  fertile  to  be  reserved  for  the  cor- 
rection of  convicts.  Consequently  in  1842  the  penal 
settlement  was  discontinued.  The  towns  of  Bris-  Founda- 
bane  and  Ipswich  were  founded,  and  the  Moreton  Bay  ^Jf^°^ 

T-N-        •  1-1  1  r  Brisbane, 

District  was  governed  m  the  same  way  as  that  of  1842. 
Port  Phillip.     Its  people  showed  an  equal  impatience 
of  control    from  Sydney,  but  they  had  to    petition 
twice  before  obtaining  separation.     The  name  which 
they  gave  to  their  colony  in    1859    commemorates. 
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like  that  of  Victoria,  the  respect  in  which  the  late 
Queen  Victoria  was  held  throughout  her  wide 
dominions.  They  took  with  them  two-thirds  of  the 
then  area  of  New  South  Wales.  They  numbered  only 
25,000  persons,  and  their  territory  covered  670,000 
square  miles.  The  Great  Dividing  Range  runs  through 
it  from  north  to  south;  and  from  its  slopes  descend 
Resources  numerous  fine  rivers,  some  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
of  Queens-  Carpentaria,  some  into  the  Pacific,  and  some  towards 
the  interior  to  join  the  Darling,  to  feed  inland  lakes,  or 
cease  in  swamps.  Although  much  of  Queensland  lies 
within  the  tropics,  the  air  is  so  pure  and  dry  that 
Europeans  work  almost  as  well  in  it  as  further  south, 
and  it  is  free  from  the  hot  winds  which  trouble  the 
other  colonies.  Scarcely  any  useful  thing  is  found  in 
Australia,  but  it  may  be  obtained  in  Queensland.  It 
had  its  full  share  of  the  prosperity  which  followed  the 
discoveries  of  gold.  The  Mount  Morgan  mine,  which 
produces  every  year  £2,000,000  worth  of  that  metal, 
is  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world.  Queensland  has 
fine  plains  for  sheep  and  cattle  and  for  growing  wheat  ; 
large  forests  of  pine,  cedar,  satin-wood,  sandal-wood, 
iron-wood,  ebony  and  other  useful  trees;  mines  of 
copper,  tin,  iron,  and  coal  as  well  as  gold;  and  plantations 
of  bananas,  oranges,  cotton,  maize,  sugar  and  tobacco. 
It  makes  wine,  and  there  is  a  pearl-fishery  on  Thursday 
Island. 

In  the  development  of  this  rich  estate  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Queensland  have  shown  a  praiseworthy  enter- 
prise. But  Brisbane,  the  capital,  is  awkwardly  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  territory  which 
stretches  1500  miles  away  to  Cape  York.  Besides,  the 
interests  of  the  tropical  North  are  not  always  the  same 
as  those  of  the  more  temperate  South,  and  there  have 
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been  proposals  to  divide  the  colony  into  two.  The 
sugar  and  cotton  planters,  being  unwilling  and  some- 
times unable  to  pay  for  white  labour,  imported  first 
Chinese,  who  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  afterwards 
Kanakas,  or  South  Sea  Islanders,  who  were  content 
with  a  few  presents  of  finery  as  wages.  But  the 
Kanakas  were  sometimes  obtained  by  force  and  Kanaka 
treated  like  slaves ;  and  pubHc  opinion  both  in  Great  ^''^°'"'- 
Britain  and  other  parts  of  Austraha  was  so  strongly 
against  the  practice  that  it  is  gradually  being  abolished. 
In  Queensland  the  aborigines  were  more  numerous 
than  elsewhere  in  Australia.  To  the  white  men  they 
were  only  thieves  and  spoilers  of  crops,  who  could  not 
be  taught  to  work;  and  they  were  treated  with  extreme 
brutality,  being  sometimes  poisoned  in  batches  with 
arsenic,  or  shot  down  indiscriminately. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE    PARTITION    OF    NEW    SOUTH   WALES   AND   THE 
COMPLETION    OF    THE    BRITISH    OCCUPATION 

Part  II. — Western  Australia 

Western  WESTERN  Australia  may  be  described  as  that  part  of 
Australia,  ^j^g  continent  which  was  not  at  any  time  included 
in  New  South  Wales.  Covering  nearly  1,000,000 
square  miles,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  commonwealth, 
it  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  present  political  divisions, 
and  yet  it  has  hitherto  been  the  most  backward  in 
development.  Its  scanty  history  confirms  the  facts 
already  mentioned  in  this  narrative  to  show  the  ob- 
stacles interposed  by  nature  against  the  settlement  of 
civilized  beings  in  Australia,  and  the  errors  and  suc- 
cesses that  were  made  in  overcoming  them.  It  was 
while  cruising  along  its  low,  sandy,  barren  and  dreary 
shores  that  Dampier  and  the  Dutch  discoverers  before 
him  concluded  that  Australia  was  a  worthless  country. 
It  was  while  prospecting  among  its  rocks  and  desert 
places  that  the  first  settlers  in  this  region  were  filled 
with  despair,  forgetting  that  they  had  not  been  there 
long  enough  to  understand  it.  It  was  while  endeav- 
ouring to  reach  it  from  the  eastern  colonies  that  Sturt, 
and  the  other  explorers  of  the  forties,  formed  the  equally 
mistaken  opinion  that  the  interior  was  nothing  but  a 
burning  hot  and  barren  waste,  impassable  to  ordinary 
travellers.   Thus  Perth  was  for  many  years  as  effectually 
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isolated  from  Sydney  as  from  London,  and  even  now 
it  is  not  connected  by  railway  with  the  other  state- 
capitals.  The  country  contains  a  few  scattered  moun-  its 
tain  ranges,  which  are  nowhere  much  more  than  3000  Pg^^""J 
feet  high.  They  are  all  near  the  coast,  and  present 
their  bolder  fronts  to  the  sea,  into  which  real  rivers 
flow  down  from  them,  the  course  of  the  longest, 
which  is  called  the  Murchison,  not  exceeding  400 
miles.  On  the  inland  side  the  mountains  slope  very 
gradually  towards  the  interior.  There  are  no  rivers, 
only  occasional  watercourses  and  water-holes,  and 
the  rainfall  is  always  capricious  and  frequently  de- 
ficient. But  where  rain  occurs,  there  are  fine 
pastures  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  fertile  plains  for  all 
manner  of  crops.  The  climate,  though  hot,  is  dry 
and  wonderfully  healthy.  At  the  south-eastern 
corner  are  the  best  forests  in  Australia,  whence 
the  famous  jarrah  wood  which  even  white  ants 
cannot  devour,  is  exported  to  India.  There  are  beds 
of  coal.  The  rocks  have  been  made  to  yield  the 
precious  ores  of  gold,  tin,  copper  and  lead,  and  doubt- 
less they  conceal  other  riches,  which  future  industry 
will  extract  from  them.  The  pearl-fisheries  of  the 
Northern  coast  are  as  profitable  as  those  of  Queens- 
land. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1825 ;  but  it  wasonly  First 
a  military  detachment  with  a  few  convicts  at  Albany  on  ^f  ^^k"^"*^ 
King  George's  Sound  to  v/arn  off  the  French;  and  the  in  1825. 
Government,  hesitating  as  usual  to  scatter  the  popula- 
tion of  Australia,  would  probably  have  been  satisfied 
with  that  and  done  nothing  more  had  they  not,  as 
in   the  case  of  Victoria,  been   compelled  by  private 
enterprise.     In  the  following  year  a  certain  Captain 
Stirling,  while  exploring  the  south-eastern  coast,  came 
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upon  a  fine-looking  estuary,  which  the  Dutch  in  1697 
had  named  the  Swan  River,  because  they  had  seen 
there  for  the  first  time  on  record  black  birds  of  that 
species,  disproving  the  old  assertion  "  all  swans  are 
white."  The  river  was  bordered  by  attractive 
country,  and  Stirling's  enthusiastic  account  of  it 
created  great  interest  in  England,  where  there  was 
much  poverty  and  discontent,  which  it  was  the  fashion 
to  think  might  be  cured  by  planting  the  surplus  popu- 
lation in  the  unoccupied  parts  of  the  earth.  A  number 
The  Swan  of  pcrsous  combined  to  found  on  the  Swan  River  a 
settlement  on  new  and  ideal  principles.  There  were 
to  be  no  convicts,  only  freemen ;  and  the  Government 
was  persuaded  to  grant  them  lands,  and  extend  to 
them  the  protection  of  British  authority.  Therefore 
in  1829  Western  Australia  was  formally  proclaimed  a 
British  colony.  Its  inland  boundary  was  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  north  to  south  along  the  129th  degree  of 
longitude,  that  of  New  South  Wales,  which  at  that 
time  was  still  undivided,  being  extended  6°  eastward 
to  meet  it.  Otherwise  there  would  have  been  a  gap 
where  foreign  powers  might  have  endeavoured  to 
intrude. 

But  the  Swan  River  Settlement  had  no  Admiral  Phillip 
to  guide  it  by  patience,  firmness  and  resourcefulness 
through  its  initial  stages.  Possibly  it  might  have  had  a 
better  chance,  if  the  Government  had  not  interfered 
with  the  original  plans  of  its  founders,  though  that  is  by 
no  means  certain.  Nearly  everything  that  was  done 
might  have  been  designed  to  pioduce  failure. 

(i)  About  a  thousand  persons  were  dumped  into  a 
savage  country  without  any  preparations  to  receive 
them.  Nothing  had  been  learnt  from  the  early  ex- 
periences of  Sydney.     A  few  years  of  convict  labour  in 
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clearing  the  bush,  constructing  roads,  making  experi- 
ments in  farming,  and  picking  out  places  for  home- 
steads, would  greatly  have  facilitated  success.  Yet 
those  difficulties  might  have  been  overcome  by  free- 
men, had  other  conditions  been  more  favourable. 

(2)  Perth,  which  seemed  the  only  place  fit  for  a 
settlement,  was  miles  up  the  Swan  River,  and  no  ship 
of  any  size  could  reach  it  owing  to  a  bar  of  sand  at 
the  mouth.  Consequently,  goods  had  to  be  dragged 
through  the  trackless  bush  from  Fremantle,  an  open 
roadstead  on  the  sealike  Botany  Bay,  and  much  exposed 
to  storms.  The  character  of  the  western  coast  had 
not  been  sufficiently  studied,  and  the  settlers  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  light  upon  a  safe  harbour  like 
Port  Jackson  near  to  fertile  country. 

(3)  A  settler  received  land  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  property  that  he  brought  with  him,  but  no 
discrimination  was  exercised  as  to  its  utility  in  Western 
Australia.  Thus  one  man  obtained  nearly  a  thousand 
acres  on  the  strength  of  a  grand  piano.  Had  he  been 
restricted  to  such  articles  as  the  framework  of  a 
wooden  house,  seeds,  tools,  machinery,  medicines,  or 
even  preserved  meats,  he  might  have  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  general  welfare.  A  piano  was  a  re- 
finement of  civilized  life,  for  which  there  was  scarcely 
time  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  pioneering,  and  its 
owner  did  not  even  care  for  the  trouble  of  conveying 
it  to  his  homestead.  He  left  it  to  rot  in  the  sands  at 
Fremantle. 

The  details  of  this  scheme  of  colonization  had 
not  been  sufficiently  thought  out  before  leaving 
England. 

(4)  Those  who  obtained  the  largest  estates  had  the 

first  choice  as  to  position,  because  they  had  invested  ■.«t'^"'^  ^. 
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most  money  in  the  enterprise.  They  all  settled  as 
near  as  they  could  to  the  site  of  Perth,  where  the 
capital  and  market  would  be.  Now  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  Mr  James  Peel,  who  imported  300 
labourers,  and  had  ;^50,ooo  at  stake,  received  a  quarter 
of  a  million  acres ;  that  there  were  other  grants  smaller 
than  his  and  yet  extremely  large;  and  that  there 
only  existed  patches  of  fertile  soil  surrounded  by  sandy 
wastes ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  poorer  men,  who  were 
prepared  to  work  with  their  own  hands,  had  to  seek 
their  allotments  far  away  in  lonely  places,  where  some 
of  them  were  murdered  by  the  aborigines.  Such  men 
were  disheartened  from  the  outset,  and  yet,  if  their 
interests  had  been  properly  consulted,  they  would 
have  been  the  backbone  of  the  colony.  The  people 
who  came  were  not  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

(5)  Where  there  was  not  mismanagement,  there  was 

misfortune.     The  cattle  strayed,  or  died  from  eating 

a  poisonous  shrub,  which  then  abounded  in  the  pastures 

of  the  colony. 

Collapse  of     Very    soon    everybody    who    could    was    leaving 

the  settle-  Western   Australia.     Those   who   were   coming   went 

elsewhere,  as  for  instance  the  Hentys,  Vvho  built  their 

home    on   Portland   Bay   in   the   east.     James   Peel 

was  ruined,  and  his  case  was  only  one  out  of  many. 

Those  whom  poverty  compelled  to  remain  struggled 

on  at  first  despondently,  then  with  increasing  hope. 

Sub-  for  it  was  found  that  industry  and  patiently  meeting 

sequent      difficulties   as  they   occurred  brought   some   of  that 

of  the        prosperity  which  had  been  denied  to  the  experiment 

colony.       Qf  i82g.     The  ideas  favoured  then  were  so  far  laid 

aside  that  in  1848  the  British  Government's  offer  of 

convicts    was    gratefully    accepted;      and,     though 

Victoria  proposed  to  boycott  Western  Australia  for 
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continuing  what  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  shame 
of  Australia,  the  colonists  were  sorry  when  the  system 
was  discontinued  in  1868,  for  the  convicts  had  been  a 
means  of  obtaining  cheap  labour,  and  money  had  been 
spent  on  guarding  them  at  a  time  when  there  was 
none  too  much  of  it  in  the  country.  Meantime  con- 
stant explorations  were  made  to  discover  new^  pastures, 
and  in  such  efforts  two  brothers  named  Alexander 
and  John  Forrest,  the  sons  of  one  of  the  original  settlers, 
particularly  distinguished  themselves.  The  latter  led 
an  expedition  in  search  of  the  unfortunate  Leichardt, 
and  he  found  Champion  Bay  where  there  were  both 
fertile  lands  and  ores  of  lead.  The  wool  of  Western 
Australia  began  to  compete  with  that  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria.  Wheat  was  grown,  and  Britons 
were  attracted  to  the  colony  by  the  offer  of  land  on 
very  liberal  terms.  In  1890  Western  Australia  it  receives 
received  the  right  of  self-government,  and  Sir   John  ^^'^" 

o  o  '  J  govern- 

Forrest,  who  had  done  so  much  to  make  known  its  ment  in 
resources,  became  the  first  Prime  Minister.     But  it  '^^°' 
was  still  a  time  of  small  things.     The  population  was 
only  50,000  or  one  person  to  every  twenty  square  miles 
of  land  ;  and  there  were  settlements  only  at  the  north- 
eastern   and    south-eastern    corners.     The    previous 
discoveries  of  gold   at   Yilgarn  and   Kimberley  had 
brought  few  people,  for  it  was  barely  profitable  to 
work  some  of    the  mines.      But  in  1892  the  whole 
situation  was  changed  by  rich  finds  of  that  metal  at 
Coolgardie  and  Kalgoorlie,  in  one  of  the  barren  districts  Rich  dis- 
of  the  south-east,  1500  feet  above  the  sea.     Towns  ^q[j"^^  ^^ 
were  quickly  founded  upon  the  rocks  in  both  places, 
and  water  was  pumped  up  from  the  lowlands  for  the 
use  of  their  inhabitants  at  the  rate  of  124,000  gallons 
a  day.     There  was  a  new  spirit  of  progress,  and  the 
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population  of  Western  Australia  increased  to  a  quarter 
of  a  million.  But  we  of  this  generation  shall  see  only 
the  infancy  of  its  greatness. 

The  convicts  of  Western  Australia  were  as  trouble- 
some as  those  of  New  South  Wales.  On  one 
occasion  a  number  of  them  having  escaped  appeared 
at  some  races,  and  nobody  dared  arrest  them. 
The  magistrates  only  swore  in  special  constables  to 
prevent  them  from  breaking  up  the  meeting.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  bushranging; 
but  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony  honest  folk 
suffered  much  from  an  irruption  of  Vandemonians, 
who  had  come  to  share  in  the  good  things  that  were 
promised  from  the  experiment  of  1829.  Their  ill- 
treatment  of  the  aborigines  caused,  as  elsewhere, 
trouble  between  the  latter  and  the  settlers. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE   PARTITION    OF   NEW    SOUTH   WALES   AND    THE 
COMPLETION    OF    THE    BRITISH    OCCUPATION 

Part  III. — South  Australia  and  Northern 
Territory 

We  must  now  turn  again  to  the  ancient  territory 
of  New  South  Wales,  from  which  the  lands  between 
Western  Australia  and  the  Port  Phillip  District  were 
in  1834  carved  out  for  another  experiment  in  coloniza- 
tion, which  should  avoid  all  previous  errors,  and 
proceed  on  scientific  principles  to  certain  success. 
Its  author  was  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  who,  Edward 
while  imprisoned  at  Lancaster  for  a  lying  trick  by  E'^^°^ , , 
which  he  had  persuaded  a  Cheshire  heiress  to  go 
through  the  form  of  marriage  with  him,  must  have 
thought  of  emigrating  to  Australia.  At  any  rate 
Australia  was  largely  in  his  thoughts;  and  in  1829 
he  composed  a  severe  criticism  of  the  conditions  of 
life  there  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  country  had 
hitherto  been  colonized.  It  was  not  published  under 
his  own  name,  but  pretended  to  be  a  Letter  from 
Sydney  written  by  a  prominent  Australian.  But  it  was 
soon  known  to  be  Wakefield's;  and  some  years  later  he 
expanded  it  into  a  treatise  on  The  Art  of  Colonization. 

The    chief     defects    which    Wakefield    found      in  His  criti- 
Australian   hfe,   were: —  cismsof 

/   \    T-i  1      1  <■  1    •  1  •  T      Australian 

(i)    Ihere    was   a   lack    of   cultivated    society.     In  life. 

H  113 
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Europe  a  man  might  nearly  anywhere  mingle  with 
people  who  cared  for  music,  poetry,  painting,  natural 
science,  or  elegant  manners;  but  in  Australia  he  would 
most  likely  have  to  live  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
occupied  only  with  rough  pioneering  work  and  the 
need  of  obtaining  food  and  clothing.  There  was 
the  instance  of  Western  Australia,  where  a  piano  was 
regarded  as  useless  after  it  had  served  to  obtain  a 
grant  of  land;  and  in  New  South  Wales,  although 
many  of  the  early  squatters  belonged  to  good  English 
families  and  introduced  some  refinement  into  the  bush, 
we  find  Wentworth  repeating  Wakefield's  complaint 
twenty  years  later,  when  he  brought  forward  his 
scheme  for  an  Australian  House  of  Lords. 

(2)  There  were  no  gradations  of  rank  such  as  exist 
in  all  civilized  communities,  not  even  those  of  master 
and  servant.  All  the  imm.igrants  into  Australia 
were  soon  at  a  dead  level.  "  Mr  Peel,"  said  Wakefield, 
"  took  with  him  300  persons  to  Western  Australia;  but 
in  less  than  six  months  after  his  arrival  he  was  obliged 
to  make  his  own  bed,  and  fetch  water  for  himself, 
and  light  his  own  fire."  All  his  servants  had  left  him 
to  find  their  own  fortune. 

It  is  true  that  in  New  South  Wales  there  were 
assigned  convict  servants,  but  they  were  too  few 
for  the  wants  of  the  colony;  and  as  Wakefield  said, 
and  as  was  afterwards  confessed  by  the  abolition  of 
transportation,  their  labour  was  really  only  fit  for 
making  roads,  clearing  the  bush,  and  erecting  govern- 
ment buildings,  and  it  would  be  better  in  his  opinion, 
if  even  that  work  were  done  by  freemen. 

It  is  probable  that  Wakefield  would  have  liked  to 
see  in  Australia  the  same  distinctions  between  labourer, 
farmer,    and    squire;    between    operative,    manager. 
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and  factory  owner,  as  prevailed  in  Europe;  and  on 
that  account  many  colonists  are  prejudiced  against 
his  theory.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  people  of 
New  South  Wales  rejected  Wentworth's  scheme  for 
conferring  titles,  which  would  have  admitted  social 
precedence  among  them. 

(3)  As  there  was  a  dearth*  of  labourers  and  servants, 
it  was  dangerous  for  people  with  money  to  invest  it  in 
Australian  enterprises.  Many  of  those  who  did  so, 
were  ruined  like  James  Peel.  "  He  was  without 
shepherds  to  take  care  of  his  sheep,  which  wandered 
and  were  lost,  eaten  by  the  native  dogs.  His  seeds 
perished  on  the  beach." 

(4)  Consequently,  as  the  opportunities  for  business 
were  limited,  the  population  of  AustriJia  did  not 
increase  so  rapidly  as  it  should,  in  view  of  the  fineness 
of  the  climate  and  the  proved  fertility  of  the  soil. 
After  the  first  forty  years  the  British  inhabitants 
numbered  only  61,000. 

(5)  The  founders  of  each  Australian  colony  had  to 
suffer  unnecessary  privations.  There  was  no  reason 
why,  under  proper  management,  they  should  have 
wanted  for  food.  And  there  had  always  been  sudden 
jumps  from  prosperity  to  poverty,  and  from  poverty 
again  to  prosperity.  Progress  had  not  been  sufficiently 
steady. 

Apart  from  the  convict-sj/stem  of  which  Wakefield 
thoroughly  disapproved  the  reasons  were : — 

(i)  It  was  too  easy  to  become  an  owner  of  land. 
It  was  granted  to  every  applicant  free  of  charge. 
Everyone  was  thus  encouraged  to  be  his  own  master, 
whether  he  were  fit  to  be  so  or  not,  and  whether  or 
not  he  had  the  means  to  buy  stock,  seeds,  and  tools. 

(2)  Landed   estates   were    far   too   large.     Witness 
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Perth,  where  they  ran  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres.  Consequently  people  could  not  live  close 
enough  to  act  and  think  together.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  that  common  enterprise  which  is 
necessary  to  civilized  existence. 

(3)  Colonization  was  not  attempted  on  rational 
principles.  Immigrants  were  dumped  into  a  savage 
country,  where  there  were  neither  houses,  nor  cultivated 
fields;  where  they  had  first  of  all  to  search  about  for 
water  to  drink,  for  an  abode  free  from  unhealthy  mists, 
and  for  ground  covered  with  soil  instead  of  rocks  or 
sand.  Of  course  the  convict-system  might  be  regarded 
as  an  organized  attempt  to  open  up  new  country; 
but,  as  it  was  then  worked,  it  was  accompanied  by 
far  too  much  crime  and  brutality. 
The  Wakefield's  remedies  were: — 

Wakefield  ^j^  Jq  j^j^j^  ^^le  size  of  holdings  to  80  or  100  acres, 
coloniza-  SO  that  people  would  be  compelled  to  live  close  to- 
gether in  communities; 

(2)  to  give  no  land  away,  but  sell  it  at  a  sufficient 
price.  £1  an  acre  would  be  low  enough.  Thus  only 
those  would  own  land  who  had  capital  to  work  it 
properly ; 

(3)  to  use  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  land  and  the 
taxes  on  the  rents  of  it  as  a  fund  for  importing 
labourers,  taking  care  that  the  number  should  be  never 
too  great  nor  too  small,  and  that  there  should  be  an 
equal  proportion  of  both  sexes.  There  had  been  too 
few  women  in  Australia;  , 

(4)  to  look  forward  to  th'j  industrious  labourer 
becoming  a  landowner.  In  four  or  five  years  he  ought 
to  have  saved  sufficient  to  buy  a  small  holding; 

(5)  to  exempt  pasture-land  from  the  above  limita- 
tions.   That  might  be  granted  away  in  large  quantities, 


tion. 
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for  it  could  be  used  only  by  those  who  already  had 
capital. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  Letter  from  Sydney 
that  free  grants  of  land  were  discontinued  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1831,  and  a  price  charged  of  5s.  per 
acre,  which  Wakefield  thought  altogether  inadequate. 
And  further,  when  the  theory  was  further  explained, 
a  society  was  formed  in  England,  including  among 
other  prominent  men  Grote  the  historian  of  Greece, 
to  carry  its  principles  into  effect.     The  lands  around 
the  mouth  of  the  Murray,  which  Sturt  had  recently 
described  in  enthusiastic  terms,  were  still  vacant,  and 
so  were  those  around  Spencer  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of 
St  Vincent,   which  had  been  explored  by  Flinders; 
and  in  1834  the  British  Government  was  persuaded  Founda- 
to  erect  them  into  a  separate  colony  under  the  name  ^°"t°^i,^" 
of  South  Australia.     The  territory  comprised  some-  in  1834  to 
thing  less  than  400,000  square   miles ;    and,   as  the  ^vakefieM 
greatest  part  of  it  was  unknown,  its  boundaries  except  theory  into 
on  the  coast  were  simply  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude.  ^  ^^^' 
The  society  under  the  title  of  the  South  Australian 
Association  was  commissioned  to  look  after  its  affairs. 

But   the   South   Australian   Association   had   little 
more  success  than  the  founders  of  the  Swan  River 
Settlement,  although  many  valuable  lessons  had  been 
drawn  from  the  failure  there.     And  perhaps  the  first 
reason  was  that  all  theories  are  extremely  difficult  Mistakes 
to  work  out  in  practice.     It  is  one  thing  to  say  13,000  execution 
miles    away    how    an    unknown    country   should    be 
colonized;   it  is  another  to  do  it  on  the  spot.     What 
seems  conclusive  on  paper  does  not  allow  for  accidents. 
For  example,   the   Wakefield    theory  of    colonization  (i)  Defects 
could  not  have  foreseen  such  a  disturbing  event  as  ^^g^jy^ 
the    discovery    of   gold    in    Austraha.     Under    such 
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circumstances  how  could  the  supply  of  immigrants 
to  any  part  of  the  Continent  have  been  regulated? 
The  people  of  Victoria  tried  to  keep  out  the  Vande- 
monians,  but  were  unsuccessful,  and  such  boundaries 
as  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  could  not  have 
prevented  people  from  entering  South  Australia  from 
the  other  colonies.  The  theory  would  have  had  its 
best  chance  in  a  small,  isolated  island. 
(2)Absence      In  the  sccoud  place  the  author  of  the  scheme  had 

of  Wake-  . 

field.  nothing  to  do  with  its  execution.  Wakefield  was  not 
a  member  of  the  South  Australian  Association.  With 
all  his  talent  he  was  a  rather  unscrupulous  man;  and 
people  could  not  work  very  long  with  him.  It  was  the 
same  in  New  Zealand,  which  in  1840  he  was  instrumental 
in  adding  to  the  British  Empire.  He  was  soon  separated 
there  from  those  who  had  begun  the  enterpiise  with 
him,  and  while  South  Australia  was  going  through  its 
early  troubles,  he  was  in  North  America  as  assistant 
to  Lord  Durham,  taking  part  with  his  shrewd  advice 
in  the  great  scheme  by  which  the  present  Dominion 

(3)  Mutiia-  of  Canada  was  evolved  from  a  mmiber  of  disunited 

theor°^  "^^  and  quarrelsome  provinces. 

by  the  Thirdly  the  plan,  under  which  South  Australia  was 

Office!'''  founded,  was  only  partly  that  of  Wakefield.  Indeed 
there  were  few  of  his  ideas  left  except  that  land  must 
be  sold  and  not  given  away,  and  that  labourers  must 
be  imported  with  the  proceeds.  So  many  changes 
had  to  be  made  to  satisfy  the  Colonial  Ofhce,  which 
was  not  then  as  it  is  now,  alert  and  alive  to  the  interests 
of  the  Empire.  It  would  neither  grant  the  use  of 
British  troops  to  keep  order,  nor  advance  money  to 
make  a  beginning.  The  colony  had  to  be  self-support- 
ing from  the  outset,  and  the  scheme  would  probably 
have  fallen  through  had  not  a  merchant  named  G.  F. 
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Angas  promoted  a  company  to  buy  land  from  the 
Association  at  12s.  an  acre  with  a  view  to  selHng  it 
again  to  immigrants  at  Wakefield's  price  of  20s. 
Thus  the  necessary  funds  were  raised  as  a  commercial 
speculation. 

Fourthly    there    were    practically    two  Governors,  (4)Quarieis 
Fisher    representing     the    Association,     and     Hind-  °^  Hind- 

^  o  '  marsh  and 

marsh  the  Crown.  Instead  of  working  together  Fisher 
to  settle  people  in  their  holdings,  they  chd  little  si^g'J/'^ 
but  quarrel;  and  in  particular  they  disagreed  about  Adelaide, 
the  site  chosen  by  Mr  Light,  the  Surveyor,  for  the 
capital,  which  was  to  be  named  Adelaide  in  honour 
of  the  Queen  of  William  IV.  It  was  a  fair  open  space, 
seven  miles  from  the  sea,  and  crossed  by  a  pleasant 
stream,  bringing  down  a  constant  supply  of  pure 
water  from  the  Lofty  Mountains,  which  lay  behind  and 
afforded  protection  from  the  hot  winds  of  the  North. 
But  whether  Fisher  supported  his  choice,  or  Hindmarsh 
wanted  the  capital  to  be  by  the  seaside,  mattered  little 
to  Light  and  only  wasted  the  time  of  the  community. 
He  had  authority  from  the  Commissioners  to  do  his 
work  independently  of  both;  and  he  decided  that  it 
was  better  to  drag  goods  through  the  bush  than  to  have 
to  carry  every  pint  01  drinking  water  to  the  coast. 
There  was  neither  time  nor  money  to  build  an  aqueduct, 
and,  besides,  Adelaide  was  by  no  means  so  far  inland 
as  Perth. 

But   worst    of    all.    the    immigrants    with     money  (5) The im- 

1         •  r-     1        r  •      1        T-1  migrants 

would  not  leave  the  site  of  the  future  capital.      1  hey  speculate 
remained    speculating   in    building   lots    and   buying  jnAdeiaide 
food  that  had  to  be  imported  instead  of  producing  cultivating 
it  from  the  soil.     The  result  was  that  there  was  no  ^^^  ^°''- 
work  for  the  labourers,  who  were  soon  almost  starving. 
The  Wakefield  theory  had  not  provided  against  people 
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(6)  Lack     clustering  into   towns  in  the    expectation   of  extra- 
H^mi^ry     Profit   instead   of  taking   up  their  holdings   without 
survey.       delay.     And  further  if  there  were  energetic,  sensible 
people,  who  were  ready  to  make  a  start,  they  often 
had  to  wait  because  the  country  was  unknown,  and 
suitable  boundaries  for  farms  had  not  been  marked  out. 
Noting  this  circumstance  in  South  Australia,  Wake- 
field afterwards  added  to  his  theory  the  necessity  of  sur- 
veying the  land  before  immigrants  were  allowed  to  enter. 
Gawler  Such  was  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  colony,  when 

tides  over   Hindmarsh  and  Fisher  were  recalled, and  Colonel  Gawler 

the  crisis,  .  ' 

hut  runs  was  appointed  sole  Governor.  The  number  of  destitute 
intVd°ebt"^  P^°P^^  was  increasing  daily.  Poor  labourers  were 
arriving  in  the  empty  hope  of  obtaining  work,  and 
many  of  the  earlier  immigrants  had  loafed  about 
Adelaide  until  their  capital  was  exhausted.  Gawler 
provided  for  them  by  employing  them  on  public  w^orks. 
They  made  a  road  from  Adelaide  to  its  port;  they 
built  wharves  and  warehouses,  and  an  expensive 
residence  for  the  Governor.  It  was  really  the  same 
method  of  beginning  a  colony  as  had  been  pursued 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  except  that  the 
labourers  were  not  convicts  but  freemen,  and  were  paid 
at  the  rate  of  is.  6d.a  day  with  rations.  But  it  certainly 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Wakefield  system.  The 
money  came  first  out  of  Gawler's  own  pocket,  and 
aftei wards  from  the  British  Treasury,  which  acquiesced 
for  a  time  as  it  recognized  that  Gawler  was  in  a  very 
difficult  position;  but  it  became  angry  as  the  demands 
grew  larger,  and  finally  refusing  to  pay,  summoned 
him  home  in  disgrace.  He  always  believed  that  he  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  prosperity  of  South  Australia. 
He  did  not  consider  that  a  colony  should  be  expected 
to   be   self-supporting   from   the   start.     And   indeed 
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none  of  the  works  which  were  carried  out  under 
his  directions,  could  be  said  to  be  unnecessary.  The 
fault  was  that  he  had  made  Government  work  so 
attractive  that  people  clung  more  than  ever  to  Adelaide 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  speculated  more  than  ever 
in  building  lots. 

The  fact  was  that  Gawler  having  begun  to  find  work 
at  the  public  expense  for  needy  settlers,  had  been  un- 
able to  stop;  and  he  had  not  only  ruined  himself,  but 
committed  the  British  Treasury  to  a  debt  of  £600,000. 
His  successor,  Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  George  Grey,  sir  George 
was  sternly  economical.  He  reduced  his  own  salary.  ^^^^ ^  ^j^^ 
He  started  no  new  Government  works,  and  he  paid  colony seif- 
the  labourers  engaged  on  those,  which  were  in  progress,  f^P^""^^' 
only  IS.  2d.  a  day  \\dthout  rations.  It  was  hardly 
a  living  wage,  and  they  began,  though  with  much 
grumbling,  to  seek  employment  under  private  persons. 
And  as  there  had  been  a  slump  in  the  value  of 
building  sites  in  Adelaide  at  the  news  of  Gawler's 
disgrace,  the  settlers  at  last  turned  their  serious 
attention  to  the  soil.  To  eyes  accustomed  to  the 
green  fields  of  England  it  seemed  brown  and  barren 
and  thinly-covered  with  dry-looking  grass,  but  it  was 
found  to  be  in  reality  extremely  fertile,  and  fortunately 
a  man  named  Bonney  had  discovered  a  stock-route 
from  the  Murray  to  Adelaide  by  which  experienced 
colonists  thronged  in  from  New  South  Wales  and 
Port  Phillip.  They  taught  the  South  Austrahans 
how  to  farm  sucessfully  in  their  new  surroundings. 
The  result  was  that  in  five  years  Grey  made  the  colony 
self-supporting.  He  then  departed  to  become  the 
greatest  Governor  of  New  Zealand. 

When    Gawler    was    recalled,    the    powers    of    the 
Association   were   suspended;     and   South    Australia, 
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was,  under  Grey,  an  ordinary  crown  colony.  But  in 
1855  it  received  the  right  of  self-Government  along 
with  Tasmania,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales. 
After  its  early  struggles  its  progress  was  peaceful 
and  prosperous.  The  aborigines  were  better  treated 
in  it  than  elsewhere;  and  it  was  little  troubled  with 
convicts  and  bushrangers.  It  never  had  so  many 
sheep  and  cattle  as  its  eastern  neighbours,  but  for 
many  years  it  excelled  them  in  the  production  of 
wheat;  and  its  vineyards  were  almost  as  famous  as 
those  of  Victoria.  Though  no  large  quantities  of 
gold  were  ever  found  within  its  borders,  it  had  a  rich 
compensation  in  the  copper-mines  of  Burra-Burra, 
Kapunda,  Wallaroo,  and  Moonta.  Its  inhabitants 
became  ambitious,  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  remove 
the  sand-banks  from  the  mouth  of  the  Murray.  They 
had  hoped  to  make  a  port  there.  In  1863  they  also 
undertook  to  administer  that  portion  of  the'  original 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  which  lay  isolated  between 
Western  Australia,  Queensland,  their  own  borders 
and  the  sea.  First  called  Alexandraland,  and  occupied 
at  a  few  points  for  fear  of  the  French,  it  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  Northern  Territory,  and  comprised 
nearly  half  a  million  square  miles  of  tropical  country. 
The  South  Australians  did  well  by  it,  but  it  cost  them 
annually  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  in  1910  they  handed 
it  over  to  the  common  Government  of  all  the  colonies. 
As  it  contains  several  fine  rivers  running  through 
Arnhem's  Land,  and  rich  coastal  plains,  where  cotton 
and  sugar  may  be  grown,  it  will  doubtless  become 
in  course  of  time  important.  But  at  present  its 
population  numbers  less  than  4000,  chiefly  gold- 
seekers  clustered  around  the  little  town  of  Palmerston 
on  Port  Darwin.     Many  of  them  are  Chinese, 


CHAPTER    XI 

THE    DISCOVERIES    OF   GOLD    AND    THEIR    INFLUENCE 
ON    AUSTRALIAN    HISTORY 

References  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative  to  the  influence  of  the  discoveries  of  gold 
on  the  several  Australian  colonies.  That  question 
must  now  be  treated  at  greater  length.  It  deals 
with  the  most  important  events  which  have  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Gold  was  talked  about  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  First  sur- 
British  occupation.     We  liave  already  mentioned  the  [^g!^,.^.^ 
convict,  who,  when  Phillip  was  Governor,  mixed  oldsenceof 
brass  and  sand  together,  and  pretended  they  were  ^'^   ' 
precious  ore  which  he  had  found  in  his  wanderings. 
He  was  the  precursor  of  many  a  persuasive  rogue, 
who  has  sold  to  unwary  people  gold  mines,  which  never 
existed    outside    his    lying    imagination.     But    there 
were  also  honest  men,  who  wondered  what  treasures 
might  be  hidden  in  the  rocks  and  beneath  the  soil 
of  Australia.     For  example,   Mr  John  Hepburn,  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Victoria,  where  for  many  years  the 
largest  quantities  of  gold  were  found,  relates  how  in 
1839  3-  friend  wrote  to  him  from  Birmingham,  "  John, 
look  closely  into  all  the  streams;    dig  and  wash  for 
gold,  search  diHgently  for  gold,  for  I  am  sure  that  your 
feet  are  passing  over  immense  wealth  every  day." 
Moreover  while  a  few  people  were  guessing  the  fact, 
geologists  were  predicting  it  from  the  character  of 

W3 
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the  country.     They  observed,  for  instance,  that  the 

mountains  of  Australia  ran  north  and  south  like  the 

Urals  and  the  Andes,  from  the  depths  of  which  so 

much  of  the  gold  of  the  world  had  hitherto  been 

obtained.     Vague  though  it   might  be,   had  such  a 

scientific    deduction   been    known   to    the    Dutch,    it 

would  have  mattered  little  that  some  of  their  men 

were  eaten  by  "  wild,  black,  cruel  savages,"  and  that 

they   found   only   "  barren,   thirsty   islands."     They 

would   have   continued   their  explorations.     Perhaps 

they    might    have    Hghted    upon    the    more    inviting 

eastern  side,  and  Australia  might  have  been  colonized 

by  a  different  race. 

Early  dis-       Sucli  sumiiscs  of  the  presence  of  gold  in  Australia 

covenes.     ■^gj-e  from  time  to  time  confirmed  by  its  discovery  in 

different  locahties.     As  far  back  as  1823  a  Government 

Surveyor  named  McBrien  found  grains  of  it  in  the 

sands    near    the    Fish    River    about    15    miles    from 

Bathurst.     In  1839  the  famous  Polish  explorer.  Count 

Strzlecki,  gathered  pieces  of  ore  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.    In 

1841  a  clergyman  named  Clarke  had  similar  fortune 

in  the  bed  of  the  Macquarie,  and  declared  his  belief 

that    gold    occurred    over    the    greater    part    of    the 

Australian    continent.     Shepherds    sometimes    came 

home  with  fragments  of  glittering  rock,  though  usually 

they  could  not  recollect  where  they  had  picked  them  up. 

And  yet  there  was  for  many  years  no  systematic  search 

for  gold.     The  reports  about  it  were  kept  as  secret 

The  early  as  possible  by  the  authorities.     The  early  Governors 

discoveries  fga,red  that  the  idea  of  obtaining  it  would  excite  the 

lowed  up,  convict  population  beyond  control ;    and  after  trans- 

feais  of°    portation  to  the  undivided  New  South  Wales  of  1840 

social  dis-  was  discontinued,  the  powerful  class  of  the  squatters 

turbance.    ^^^  averse  to  any  change  that   might  destroy  the 
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social  conditions  to  which  they  had  grown  accustomed. 
In  the  Australia  which  they  knew  their  flocks  and 
herds  roamed  from  pasture  to  pasture  like  those  of 
Lot  and  Abraham,  and,  granted  good  seasons,  brought 
forth  a  yearly  increase,  affording  certain  wealth. 
Besides  themselves  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
were  farmers,  shepherds,  labourers  and  teamsters; 
and  even  to  the  population  of  the  ports  the  welfare 
of  the  sheep  was  an  all-important  consideration. 
There  were  bankers,  who  lent  money  on  the  security 
of  the  squatter's  run,  his  clip  of  wool,  his  tale  of  hides, 
and  his  boiling  of  tallow ;  brokers,  who  superintended 
the  safe  shipment  of  such  goods  to  Liverpool  or 
London;  merchants  and  tradesmen,  whose  wares 
were  bought  with  the  money  thus  obtained,  and 
mechanics  and  domestic  servants,  whose  wages  were 
paid  by  the  same  means.  There  were  few  others 
except  the  skippers  who  sailed  their  schooners  to  the 
isles  of  Polynesia.  After  the  sheep  came  the  cow, 
which  was  nearly  as  profitable;  and  after  the  cow 
the  horse,  of  which  all  classes  in  Austraha  were 
excessively  fond.  By  mixing  the  British  strain 
with  that  of  Arabia  they  had  produced  an  animal 
which  for  speed,  spirit,  and  endurance  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  long  distances  and  rough  tracks  of  the 
country,  but  which  sometimes  developed  a  nasty  temper 
that  was  dangerous  to  the  "  new  chum  "  from  England, 
who  ventured  to  bestride  him.  The  "  buck  jumper  " 
knew  all  the  tricks  by  which  a  vicious  horse  in  any 
country  ever  unseated  his  rider,  even  to  standing 
almost  upright  on  his  forelegs,  and  slipping  his  head 
through  the  bridle.  But  the  native  Australian  held  it 
dishonour  to  be  so  mastered.  Nobody  walked  who 
could  afford  to  ride,  and  nowhere  was  horse-racing 
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more  popular  and  more  productive  of  gambling.  It 
was  a  purely  agricultural  state  of  society,  not  unlike 
that  of  England  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
wool  of  the  southern  counties  fed  the  looms  of  Flanders, 
just  as  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  wool  of  Australia 
fed  those  of  Leeds  and  Bradford;  and  on  such  lines 
the  country  was  developing,  as  England  had  de- 
veloped, slowly  but  prosperously.  But  if  men  began 
upturning  the  ground  in  a  mad  hunt  for  gold  or  other 
minerals,  that  peaceful  progress  would  be  stopped. 
It  was  very  probable  that  neither  shepherds  nor 
labourers  could  be  obtained.  So  strong  were  such 
apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  the  squatters  that  one 
of  them  is  said  to  have  concealed  the  existence  of 
a  rich  copper  mine  on  his  "  station." 

But  it  was  vain  to  attempt    to  divert    attention 
from  the  shining  metal,  which  in  all  ages  has  captiv- 
ated mankind,   and  bought  the  dearest  productions 
of    their    most    dangerous    labour.     An    Australian 
named  Hargraves  was  one  of  those  who  went  in  quest 
of  it  to  California  in  1848.     He  there  observed  the 
similarity  between  the    gullies    of   the   Rockies   and 
Hargraves  thosc  near  liis  home  in  the  Blue  Mountains.     If  there 
near^  Bath- ^^^  gold  in  the  ouc,   why  not  in  the  other?     The 
urst  in       longer  he  pondered,  the  more  certain  he  felt  that  it 
'  ^''         must  be  so.     In  1851  he  returned  to  ascertain  the 
truth.     Gold  was  there.     Not  far  from  Bathurst  he 
unearthed  a  nugget  weighing  over  a  pound,  published 
the  news,  received  a  reward  from  the  Government  of 
New  South  Wales,  which  had  b3'  that  time  ceased  to 
be  afraid  of  convicts,  and  soon  saw  all  Australia  rush- 
ing to  the   spot,  which  he  had  indicated.     Victoria 
seemed  about  to  lose  her  population,  and  in  alarm  her 
leading  men  offered  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  gold 
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within  her  borders.    Within  a  few  months  there  were 
finds  far  exceeding  those  of  Hargraves  in  fertihty  and 
extent.     Rumour  magnilied  them  to  fabulous  riches. 
The  human  tide  swung  round,  and,  reinforced  from  The  first 
Europe,  from  America,  from  India  and  China,  rolled  ^"^Jj  ^""^ 
itself  upon  Ballarat,  Bendigo,  Castlemaine  and  Mount  causes  a 
Alexander.     It  was  not  in  New  South  Wales,  but  in  r.';v!,"P" 

nea.  V  ai. 

the  younger  and  less  prepared  colony  of  Victoria  that 
the  chief  interest  of  the  first  rush  for  gold  was  centred. 

The  condition  of  Melbourne  at  this  period  has  been  state  of 
a  favourite  theme  with  writers  of  fiction,  but  the  simple  Joume 
facts  are  as  strange  as  any  story  ever  invented. 
Clerks  rushed  from  their  desks,  and  tradesmen  from 
serving  in  their  shops;  waiters  dropped  the  soup  they 
were  in  the  act  of  carrying  to  customers;  policemen 
left  their  beats,  and  every  single  sailor  on  a  ship  his 
post,  and  all  flocked  to  the  diggings  in  every  conceiv- 
able form  of  vehicle.  Every  third  man  in  the  city  had 
gone  thither,  and  yet  the  population  grew,  for  20,000 
more  came  every  week  from  all  over  the  world.  Goods 
lay  in  confusion  upon  the  wooden  platform,  which 
then  served  Melbourne  as  a  quay,  and  there  was 
neither  man  nor  beast  to  carry  them  awa}/.  Hence 
many  people  who  could  pay  were  short  of  food  and 
utensils.  New  arrivals  sat  there  also,  some  without 
the  means  to  carry  them  a  step  further,  for  the  steam- 
ship companies  had  only  contracted  to  land  them  at 
Melbourne  port,  not  in  Melbourne  city;  and  they  had 
such  crude  ideas  of  Australian  distances  that  they  im- 
agined they  could  almost  walk  to  the  diggings  in  an 
afternoon,  and  once  there  become  rich  in  a  few  hours. 
Some  of  them  were  simple  families  from  quiet  English 
villages,  father,  mother  and  children,  who  had  brought 
their  furniture  with  them,  but  found  it  would  cost 
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them  more  to  transport  it  to  the  gold-fields,  or  even  to 
the  town,  than  they  had  given  for  it  when  it  was  new. 
Many  a  dealer  in  second-hand  wares  made  a  fortune 
before  "rag  fair,"  where  such  disheartened  immigrants 
parted  with  their  property,  was  stopped  by  the  authori- 
ties. Houses  could  not  be  erected  fast  enough,  and 
there  arose  a  fancy  for  corrugated  iron  buildings, 
which  may  even  yet  be  seen  in  parts  of  Melbourne. 
Canvas  Town  was  the  name  given  to  a  suburb  on  the 
south  side  of  Yarra,  where  people,  who  could  not  find 
lodging  elsewhere,  lived  in  rows  of  tents  under  the 
most  unhealthy  circumstances,  waiting  until  they  could 
hire  vehicles,  or  earn  enough  to  take  them  to  the 
diggings.  As  always,  where  there  is  excitement  and 
unrest,  there  was  much  rascality,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Victoria  was  compelled  to  fit  up  two  ships  in 
the  harbour  for  the  accommodation  of  women. 
General  There  was  equal  inconvenience  over  all  the  settled 

parts  of  Australia.  The  valuable  copper  mines  of 
Burra  -  Burra  were  deserted  by  every  workman. 
Nobody  could  be  found  to  tend  sheep.  Crops  re- 
mained uncut  in  the  fields.  On  some  farms  there  was 
not  a  single  soul  left.  The  worst  fears  of  the  squatters 
seemed  to  be  realized,  and  many  of  them  cursed  the 
day  on  which  it  was  known  that  gold  could  be  found  in 
Australia. 

A  gold-field  might  contain  a  population  of  10,000 
one  week,  and  less  than  300  the  next,  for  men  rushed 
hither  and  thither  at  the  news  of  each  fresh  discovery, 
or  as  they  ceased  to  be  successfvl  in  a  particular  place. 
Where  for  a  little  while  it  had  seemed  that  busy  to\vns 
were  being  founded,  might  be  seen  a  miserable  collec- 
tion of  dilapidated  huts,  forsaken  by  all  but  patient 
Chinamen,  who  were  carefully  sifting  the  refuse,  which 


mcon 
venience 
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Europeans  had  thrown  away,   and  often  extracting 
paying  quantities  of  gold  from  it. 

Indeed  spots,  which  were  at  first  hastily  abandoned,  Methods  of 
were  afterwards  found  to  be  most  rich  and  valuable  ;  for  goid.^ 
for  the  methods  of  obtaining  gold  were  in  those 
early  days  of  the  rudest  description.  Men  simply 
searched  in  running  brooks,  or  more  often  in  the  dried- 
up  beds  of  ancient  streams,  for  the  precious  grains 
washed  out  of  the  rocks.  Their  only  appliances  were 
spades  for  digging  up  the  "  dirt  "  and  bowls  or 
"  cradles  "  for  washing  it  out  until  only  a  residuum  was 
left  at  the  bottom,  in  which  they  looked  anxiously  for 
specks  of  yellow.  After  exhausting  the  first  layer  of 
"  dirt,"  they  would  sometimes  dig  down  till  they 
came  to  a  still  older  bed  of  the  stream,  and  then  the 
process  was  repeated.  Such  deep  "  leads  "  were 
sometimes  150  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  appearance  of  a  gold-field  was  by  no  means  Appear- 
a  pleasant  one.  Instead  of  undulating  forests  and  goldfieid^ 
pasture  grounds,  were  acres  of  land  covered  with 
sludge,  heaps  of  refuse,  and  pools  of  slimy,  yellow- 
stained  water.  All  around  were  men  working  as 
they  had  never  worked  before  for  a  chance  that 
might  make  them  rich  for  life.  At  least  one  nugget 
had  been  found,  which  had  been  sold  for  more  than 

;^I000. 

In  1854  Ballarat  was   a   town  of  20,000   inhabit-  Descrip- 
ants.      It    contained    branches    of    three    important  mining 
banks    in    makeshift    premises;     a     dozen    hotels,  town, 
many    shops,     scattered     private     residences     built 
of  wood,  and  a  newspaper  office,  where  the  Ballarat 
Times  was  published  by  a  firebrand  editor,  who  was 
constantly  at  war  with  the  authorities.     There  were 
also  one  church,  two  theatres,  and  four  or  five  music- 
I 
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halls,  and  there  was  much  noisy  revelry  at  night,  when 
the  town  was  lit  up  by  flaring  oil-lamps.  Many  of 
the  diggers  parted  with  their  gold  far  more  easily  than 
they  had  acquired  it.  When  they  were  rich,  they  dis- 
dained to  ask  for  change,  and  more  than  one  was 
known  to  have  the  table  washed  with  champagne,  or  to 
sweep  all  the  glasses  on  to  the  floor  with  his  whip,  in 
order  that  he  might  make  the  bill  large  enough  for 
his  new-found  dignity.  Yet  there  never  occurred  at 
Ballarat  or  anywhere  else  in  Australia  the  same  orgies 
as  disgraced  the  gold-fields  of  California.  Many  of  the 
diggers  had  brought  their  wives  and  families  with  them, 
and  one  woman  was  said  by  the  authorities  to  be  more 
useful  in  keeping  order  than  many  policemen. 
Later  In  course  of  time  places  like  Ballarat  grew  into 

"f^^^M  ^  ordinary  mining  towns  with  a  settled  population,  and 
mining,  ver}^  often  a  technical  school ;  for  gold-hunting  became 
a  very  complicated  industry.  The  streams  and  sur- 
face of  the  ground  were  soon  exhausted;  and  com- 
panies were  formed  with  large  capital  and  formidable 
machinery  to  crush  the  rock  itself,  and  separate  the 
gold  by  chemical  and  electrical  means.  The  amount 
extracted  is  sometimes  so  small  that  no  dividend  can 
be  paid  to  the  shareholders.  The  miners  now  earn 
regular  wages  like  ordinary  artizans.  The  old  days 
of  wild  adventure  reappear  only  occasionally  for  a 
little  while,  when  there  is  news  of  a  fresh  discovery, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  little  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Australia  has  yet  been  exploited, 
and  that  the  country  is  probably  the  greatest  gold- 
producing  region  of  the  world,  even  though  for  some 
years  past  its  annual  output  has  been  less  than  that 
of  the  Transvaal. 
The  discoveries  of  gold  affected  different   colonies 
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at   different   times.     The   excitement    that   attended  Different 
them  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  has  now  be-  '^ojo^i^f 

anected  at 

come  ancient  history.  In  Western  Austraha,  although  different 
there  had  been  workings  for  years  previously,  their  ^'""^s- 
real  importance  occurred  within  living  memory,  when 
for  instance,  in  1892  two  men,  named  Bayley  and 
Ford,  dug  up  600  ounces  of  gold  in  one  afternoon  at 
Coolgardie  with  a  tomahawk,  and  when  in  1893  Mr 
John  Dunn  obtained  £20,000  worth  in  a  few  days  near 
Kalgoorlie  at  a  spot,  which  became  known  as  the 
Wealth  of  Nations.  In  Tasmania  and  South  Australia 
there  have  been  some  rich  finds,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent,  or  under  particularly  remarkable  circum- 
stances; but  Queensland  has  witnessed  the  most 
striking  instances  of  the  good  and  evil  fortune  of  the 
quest  for  gold.  As  far  back  as  1858  there  was  a  wild 
rush  over  sea  and  land  to  Canoona  near  Rockhampton ; 
but  the  yield  of  the  diggings  was  poor,  and  thousands  of 
men  suffered  severely  from  hunger  and  were  unable 
to  get  away,  until  the  Governments  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  generously  came  to  their  relief.  In 
1882  in  the  same  district  a  young  squatter  bought 
a  selection  of  640  acres.  The  situation  was  a  rocky 
and  sterile  hill.  He  could  not  graze  cattle  upon  it,  and 
gladly  sold  it  for  £640  to  three  brothers  named  Morgan. 
It  turned  out  to  be  richly  impregnated  with  gold,  and 
within  a  few  years  its  new  possessors,  after  digging 
fortunes  for  themselves  out  of  it,  sold  it  for  £8,000,000. 
It  was  the  celebrated  Mount  Morgan  mine,  and  the 
shares  of  the  company  that  now  owns  it  have  been 
valued  at  £18,000,000. 

Nor  were  all  colonies  influenced  in  the  same  way.  —And  in 
South    Australia    was    almost    untouched    until    her  ^'^'^'^^'^^ 

ways. 

Governor    conceived    the    happy    idea    of    providing 
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horses,  carriages  and  armed  guards  for  the  safe  escort 
of  gold  from  the  diggings  to  Port  Adelaide,  whence  it 
might  be  shipped  to  Europe.  Thus,  although  com- 
paratively little  gold  was  found  within  her  borders, 
much  passed  through,  and  some  remained  in  payment 
of  the  cost  of  conveyance ;  and  v.  hen  the  new  mining 
towns  demanded  more  and  more  of  the  wheat,  which 
grew  bounteously  upon  her  fertile  plains.  South 
Australia  shared  to  the  full,  although  indirectly,  in 
the  benefits  of  all  the  discoveries.  Tasmania  was 
fortunate  in  losing  the  greater  part  of  her  criminal 
population,  which  crowded  to  Ballarat,  Bendigo  and 
Castlemaine,  and  committed  so  much  evil  there  that 
the  Victorians  made  a  law  imposing  a  fine  of  £ioo  upon 
the  captain  of  any  vessel,  which  should  land  them ;  but 
the  harm  was  already  done,  and,  as  it  has  been  ob- 
served in  a  former  chapter,  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent them  from  entering  by  way  of  New  South  Wales 
and  South  Australia.  Victoria  had  for  many  years 
more  inhabitants  than  New  South  Wales,  though  it 
was  younger  and  smaller  in  area.  Yet  New  South 
Wales  had  developed  rapidly,  as  also  did  Queens- 
land and  Western  Australia,  when  the  richer  dis- 
coveries of  gold  were  made  in  those  colonies.  And  if 
Every-  one  takes  Australia  as  a  whole,  that  is  perhaps  the 
mpid^in-  iTiost  striking  result.  Between  1850  and  i860  her 
crease  of  population  rosc  from  400,000  to  1,200,000.  There  was 
don?  ^       3-  greater  wealth  of  men  to  produce  useful  things,  to 

assist  one  another,  and  to  combine  into  a  nation. 
The  As  regards  individuals  who  came  to  Australia  in 

average      search  of  gold,  somc  toiled  and  hungered  to  no  purpose, 
of  the        not  finding  sufficient  to  refund  them  the  cost  of  their 
diggers      journey.     Such  men  were  happy  if  they  escaped  with 
life  and  strength,  for  disease  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
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the  early  diggings.  Some  obtained  what  would  have 
been  a  fair  wage  at  an  ordinary  trade,  some  a  comfort- 
able competency,  and  by  a  fairy  stroke  of  fortune  a 
very  few  suddenly  found  themselves  as  rich  as  Monte 
Cristo.  But  their  trials  did  not  end  then,  for  not  only 
did  they  tempt  robbery  and  murder,  but  some  of  them 
spent  very  freely  what  they  had  so  quickly  won. 
There  were  men  at  the  diggings  who  had  been  alter- 
nately rich  and  poor  several  times.  If  the  quantity  of 
gold  obtained  from  Australia  were  divided  by  the 
number  of  persons  who  sought  for  it,  their  expenses 
having  been  first  deducted,  the  average  gain  would 
not  be  large.  It  was  the  one  brilliant  chance  in  a 
hundred  failures  that  attracted  new  arrivals  year  after 
year. 

The  most  fortunate  were  those,  who,  like  the  South  Tradesmen 
AustraHans,  supplied  the  diggers  with  the  comforts  ^^"^^*^ 
and  necessaries  of  existence.     At  least  one  grocer  ad- 
vertised   that    "  eggs    are    cheaper    to-day — only    a 
shilling    apiece."       The    publicans,    who    sold     bad 
whisky;    the  Jews  who  exchanged  gold-dust  and  ore 
for  coin;    the  pedlars,  who  brought  clothing  and  gew- 
gaws;   the  theatrical  companies,  which  came  all  the 
way  from   Europe;   and  above   all  the   farmers   and 
squatters    realised    equally    exorbitant    prices.     The 
fears  of  the  latter  class  proved  to  be  entirely  ground- 
less.    If  there  was  a  temporary  dearth  of  labour,  it 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  greater  demand 
for  beef  and  mutton.     The  squatters  grew  richer  than  ^j^^  ^^^ 
ever  before.  coveries  of 

Thus  the  ancient  industries  of  Australia  were  stimu-  not'^lhange 
lated  by  the  discoveries  of  gold,  and  they  have  never  but  stimu- 
been  supplanted  as  the  chief  source  of  her  wealth.  tfJian  "^ 
Many  of  the  successful  diggers  invested  their  gains  in  progress. 
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farms  or  sheep-runs ;  many  of  the  unsuccessful  became 
shepherds  or  cattle-drivers,  or  remained  to  follow  their 
ordinary  calling  as  masons,  carpenters  and  so  forth. 
Wheat  and  wool  were  produced  in  ever  increasing 
quantities  and  were  mo"e  valuable  to  Australia  than 
even  the  £500,000,000  worth  of  gold,  hitherto  ex- 
tracted from  her  soil.  That  might  be  regarded  as  a 
present  for  assisting,  not  altering,  the  development  of 
the  country,  which  had  been  begun  sixty  years  before 
in  poverty  and  doubt. 
Important  The  discoverics  of  gold  had  also  important 
political  political  consequences.  By  increasing  the  popula- 
quences.  tion  of  the  five  states,  which  sprang  from  the 
original  New  South  Wales,  they  made  the  British 
Government  readier  to  grant  the  free  constitutions  of 

(1)  They  jg^2  ^^^  1859.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Western 
or  justified  Australia  they  followed  and  justified  the  bold  step  of 
of  free^"^  entrusting  the  control  of  that  huge  territory  to  the 
govern-  small  body  of  settlers,  v/ho  had  been  drawn  thither  by 
ment.        ^y^^  prospects  of  agriculture,  but  who  met  the  new 

conditions   with   spirit    and   success.     And   generally 

(2)  The  ^^^^y  promoted  a  feeling  of  common  interest  among 
promoted  the  colouics.  Except  for  the  wealthy  squatters,  who 
common  °^  1-^sually  Spent  some  months  of  the  year  in  Sydney  or 
interest,      Melbourne,  the  agricultural  classes  made  few  journeys 

beyond  their  market  town.  Each  man  tended  to 
become  attached  to  the  spot  where  his  corn  grew  or  his 
cattle  pastured,  and  to  think  of  himself  simply  as  a 
Queenslander,  a  Victorian,  or  a  Sydneysider,  the  last 
being  the  most  euphonious  term  yet  discovered  for  an 
inhabitant  of  New  South  Wales.  But  the  gold-digger 
had  little  time  for  such  local  patriotism,  which, 
though  good  and  even  necessary  in  its  place,  may 
become  narrow-minded  and  intolerant  of  strangers. 
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He  might  be  in  Queensland  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
rushing  as  quickly  as  he  could  to  Western  Australia  at 
the  news  of  a  rich  discovery  there.  He  therefore  re- 
garded himself  more  as  an  Australian  than  as  a  citizen 
of  a  particular  state. 

Few  political  disturbances  occurred  in  consequence  (3)  They 
of  the  discoveries  of  gold  except  in  Victoria,  where  Jg^^jfjIJ 
there  was  one  dangerous  attempt  at  revolution.  Mr  victoria. 
Latrobe,  the  first  governor,  had  comfortably  managed 
the  few  hundred  squatters  and  farmers  who  con- 
stituted Victorian  society  up  to  1851,  but  he  was  be- 
wildered by  the  sudden  arrival  of  so  many  excited 
thousands  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  They 
required  totally  new  methods  of  administration, 
which  he  had  not  the  capacity  to  evolve.  He  slavishly 
borrowed  the  regulations  at  work  in  New  South  Wales. 
He  did  not  reflect  that  there  the  diggers  were  scattered 
in  insignificant  parties  over  wide  tracts  of  country, 
that  they  were  mostly  natives,  and  that  all  told  they 
formed  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  community,  whereas 
in  Victoria  they  far  outnumbered  every  other  class 
and  were  collected  in  formidable  masses  at  Ballarat 
and  Bendigo,  and  among  them  were  wild  spirits  who 
had  an  instinctive  dislike  to  law  and  order  and  had 
been  concerned  in  the  insurrections,  which  in  1848 
shook  most  of  the  thrones  of  Europe. 

For  instance  Latrobe  enacted  that  no  one  should  dig 
for  gold  in  Victoria  without  a  licence  to  be  had  for 
thirty  shillings  a  month.  It  was  doubtless  right  that 
the  miners  should  be  taxed,  for  the  expense  of  keeping 
order  among  their  turbulent  communities  was  con- 
siderable. But  it  was  unfair  that  the  same  amount 
should  be  exacted  from  the  man,  who  was  making 
from  £40  to  £50  a  day,  and  the  man  who  never  saw 
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the  golden  dust  at  the  bottom  of  his  "  cradle."  The 
latter  was  naturally  disheartened  and  dissatisfied; 
but  the  complaints,  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
made  in  general  terms  against  fortune,  Latrobe's 
government  invited  against  itself  by  a  blundering 
arrangement,  which  was  simple  only  because  it  ignored 
the  facts.  And  the  irritation  grew  day  after  day 
because  of  the  inefficiency  and  brutality  of  the  super- 
vision to  which  the  miners  had  to  submit.  Twice  a 
week  "  digger-hunts  "  were  held  by  the  police.  All 
those  who  were  without  licenses  ran  away  and  hid 
themselves  if  they  could.  Those  who  were  unlucky 
enough  to  be  caught  were  chained  to  trees  till  there 
I  was  time  to  take  them  before  a  magistrate.     Their 

tents  were  burnt,  their  claims  trampled  upon,  and 
probably  spoilt.  Such  incidents  were  meat  and  drink 
to  the  agitators,  who  were  as  anxious  to  weaken  the 
Government  of  Victoria  as  to  search  for  gold.  They 
did  not  fail  to  point  out  that  the  police  retained  half 
the  fines  which  were  inflicted  upon  unlicensed  miners ; 
and  when  it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  monthly  fee  to 
£3,  with  a  view  to  making  it  harder  for  servants  to 
desert  their  masters,  they  raised  such  a  storm  of 
indignation,  and  showed  so  many  signs  of  resistance 
that  Latrobe  gave  way.  They  had  thus  succeeded  in 
weakening  his  authority. 
Latrobe  It    should    be    Said  on  behalf  of  Latrobe  that  he 

proposes    realized   the    follv  of   his    first    measures,    and    pro- 

an  export  •'  '  ^ 

duty  on      poscd  to  substitutc  for  the    monthly  fee  a  duty  on 
^°  all  gold  exported  from  the  colony,  the  license  being 

continued  only  as  a  means  of  registration.  That 
would  have  been  equitable,  for  it  would  have  been  a 
tax  according  to  results,  not  endeavours.  It  would 
also  have  been  a  more  efficient  instrument  of  revenue. 
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Hitherto  it  had  cost  £600,000  to  administer  the  gold- 
fields,  and  only  £460,000  had  been  collected  from  them 
in  license  fees.     But  Latrobe  was  not  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  Legislative  Council  with  him,  and  he  could  The  Legis- 
not  convince  the  miners  that  he  meant  them  any  good,  council 
The  proposal  was  withdrawn,  and  the  spirit  of  resist-  will  not 
ance  was  inflamed  by  a  second  victory.     Again,  when  ^^^^^' 
the  miners  complained  that  they  were  taxed  without 
representation,  Latrobe  nominated  one  of  them  to  a 
seat  on  the  Legislative  Council.     They  at  once  re- 
pudiated the  choice,  and  demanded  free  election  by 
themselves.     They  next  said  that  the  license  fee  must 
be  immediately  reduced  to  ten  shillings  a  month ;  and 
when  Latrobe  met  that  imperious  request  with  pro- 
mises to  consider  their  grievances,  they  agreed  among 
themselves  that  no  more  than  ten  shillings  should  be 
tendered.     They  seemed  determined.     Their  language 
was  fierce.     Shots  were  fired  at  Bendigo.     The  police 
were  few,  and  Latrobe  again  gave  way.     He  issued  He  surren- 
directions  that  the  thirty  shillings  should  not  be  in-  dema^nds  ^ 
sisted  on,  but  that  ten  shillings  should  be  accepted  of  the 
till  times  became  quieter.     He  was  sarcastically  con-   'S^^"^^" 
gratulated  by  the  miners'  leaders  upon  his  surrender. 
Shortly  afterwards  in  1854  he  resigned,  conscious  that 
he  had  failed.     He  had  brought  the  Government  into 
contempt,  not  by  evil  intentions  but  by  simple  want  of 
capacity. 

Latrobe's   successor,   Sir    Charles   Hotham,  was    a  Sir  c. 
soldier,  and  therefore  accustomed  to  see  orders  obeyed,  enforces 
He  found  the  Government  mismanaged  and  on  the  the  law. 
point   of   bankruptcy.      He  immediately  introduced 
reforms,  and  personally  revised  the  estimates  till  he 
had  made  revenue  balance  expenditure.     There  were 
at  least  60,000  miners,  but  only  14,000  licenses  had 


mises  an 
inquiry. 
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been  taken  out.  Hotham  directed  the  police  to 
exercise  a  stricter  control,  and  to  insist  on  the  monthly 
thirty  shillings  in  every  case  so  long  as  the  law  re- 
mained unaltered.  At  the  same  time  he  promised 
He  pro-  the  miners  an  impartial  inquiry  into  their  grievances, 
and  when  he  made  a  progress  round  the  diggings, 
they  received  him  with  enthusiasm,  for  they  hoped 
much  from  his  investigation.  It  is  possible  that  he 
might  by  mingled  firmness  and  conciliation  have 
secured  their  peaceful  obedience,  but  for  an  accident 
which  favoured  the  agitators  more  than  all  their 
speeches,  raised  their  power  higher  than  before,  and 
provoked  the  bloody  outbreak  so  long  threatened. 
The  occasion  was  mean  and  sordid.  A  Vandemonian 
Murder  of  named  Bentley  kept  a  disreputable  public-house, 
Scobie.  known  as  the  Eureka  Hotel,  on  the  road  from  Ballarat 
to  Melbourne,  and  early  one  morning  the  dead  body 
of  a  miner  named  Scobie  was  found  outside  the  door. 
There  were  suspicions  that  he  had  been  murdered  in  a 
drunken  brawl  by  the  landlord,  his  wife,  and  their 
friends;  but  though  the  evidence  was  strong  against 
them,  they  were  acquitted  by  the  local  magistrates. 
The  miners  at  once  exclaimed  that  the  Law  Courts  were 
corrupt,  gathered  together  in  an  infuriated  mob,  and 
burnt  the  hotel  to  the  ground.  Bentley  and  his  wife 
were  saved  from  a  violent  death  by  the  police,  who 
also  arrested  three  of  the  rioters.  The  miners  de- 
manded their  release  with  insolent  threats;  but 
Hotham  replied  by  promising  they  should  have  a  fair 
trial,  holding  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates,  removing  them  from  the  bench,  and 
sending  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to  Ballarat,  where 
nothing  was  talked  but  wild  sedition  and  falsehoods 
about  the  Government.     The  soldiers  were  hustled  as 
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they  entered  the  town,  and  a  drummer-boy  was  in- 
jured.    Bonfires  were  made  of  licenses;  and  when  the 
police  began  their  round  of  inspection,  they  were  stoned. 
Arms  and  ammunition  were  seized,  and  fortified  camps 
were  formed  on  two  elevations,  one  of  which  bore  the 
rather  ridiculous  name  of  Bakery  Hill,  and  the  other  Revolt  and 
that  of  Eureka  Hill,  curiously  enough  like  the  public-  t^on'^oT^the 
house,  where  the  trouble  had  started.     At  these  two  indepen- 
places  the  Independent  Republic  of  Victoria  was  pro-  pu^ij^Qf 
claimed  amid  speeches  of  the  wildest  and  most  fool-  Victoria, 
ish  character.     The  insurgents  consisted  of  Scobie's 
friends,  some  thousands  of  miners,  who  thought  them- 
selves, or  had  been  persuaded  to  think  themselves, 
unjustly  treated;  and  the  agitators,  who  talked  as  if 
Bakery  Hill  would  be  a  second  Bunker's  Hill,  whence 
the  tyranny  of  Europe  would  be  driven  away  from  a 
newer  and  freer  civilization.     But  they  were  as  unlike 
the  calm  and  sagacious  Washington  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive,  and  the  miners  had  no  deep-seated  griev- 
ances against  the  British  Government,  but  only  such 
resentments  as  were  capable  of  very  easy  adjustment. 
The  Independent  Republic  of  Victoria  survived  only  Collapse 
three  days,  for  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  "^  ^^^ 
20th  December  1854  the  Eureka  stockade  was  stormed 
and  captured  by  a  company  of   120  soldiers.     The 
fight  was  stiff  and  there  were  severe  losses  on  both 
sides.     The  insurrection,  which  had  been  so  long  in 
preparing  and  so  sudden  in  its  outbreak,  collapsed 
immediately.     Even  the  general  body  of  the  miners 
felt  relieved,  for  the  movement  had  developed  into 
revolutionary  terrorism,  and  many  had  joined  it  from 
compulsion.      Of  its  chief  leaders,  Joseph  Humffray, 
a    Welshman,    Carboni     Raffaelli,    an    Italian,    and 
Frederic  Vern,  a  Hanoverian,  disappeared  altogether 
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from  Australian  history.     They   had  enjoyed  but  a 
brief  and  noisy  notoriety.     The  fourth,  Peter  Lalor, 
an  Irishman,  became  in  later  days  a  useful  member 
of  the  Victorian  House  of  Assembly. 
Final  Hotham  was  now  enabled  thoroughly  to  investigate 

themmers^  ^^*^  remedy  the  grievances  of  the  miners.  The  pro- 
posed export  duty  on  gold  became  law.  The  license 
fee  was  abolished  and  replaced  by  a  "  miner's  right," 
which  cost  only  twenty  shillings  a  year  and  carried 
with  it  a  vote.  The  chief  towns  of  the  gold-fields  sent 
their  representatives  to  the  Council  in  proportion  to 
their  population,  and  were  given  the  privilege  of 
managing  their  own  local  affairs,  so  that  the  com- 
plaints of  tyranny  were  for  ever  ended.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  such  a  result  was  not  obtained  without 
more  wisdom  at  the  beginning  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  more  calmness  and  forbearance 
throughout  on  the  part  of  the  miners. 


CHAPTER  XII 

MORE    RECENT   PROBLEMS   OF   AUSTRALIAN   HISTORY 

As  a  nation  grows  in  numbers  and  becomes  more  and  Greater 
more  civilized,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  present  JJ].^[^j^^y 
that  clear  picture  of  its  common  life,  which  we  call  Australian 
history.  The  acts  of  its  Government  are  more  numer-  *^*°'^^'' 
ous,  and  they  are  directed  towards  a  greater  variety  of 
objects.  They  are  not  merely  concerned  with  warding 
off  enemies,  but  also  with  promoting  commerce,  in- 
dustry, comfort  and  learning,  and  the  energies  of  the 
different  members  of  society  are  not  wholly  spent 
upon  keeping  themselves  alive,  but  find  leisure  for  the 
ennobling  arts.  Poets,  painters  and  musicians  become 
as  important  as  warriors  and  diplomatists.  To  use  a 
familiar  phrase,  more  varied  scenes  and  figures  crowd 
the  canvas,  and  it  requires  greater  skill  to  portray 
them  with  due  distinction  and  proportion.  It  is  com- 
paratively simple  to  describe  the  tiny  settlement  at 
Sydney  Cove,  over  which  Phillip  presided,  waging  war 
against  famine,  disease  and  mutiny;  but  the  New 
South  Wales  of  1855,  and  still  more  that  of  later 
times,  presented  much  more  intricate  problems,  when, 
for  instance,  the  Government  was  performed  not  by 
a  single  person  but  by  the  joint  action  of  the  royal 
representative,  a  ministry  and  an  opposition,  the  two 
latter  being  composed  of  many  persons  of  different 
habits   of  thought;  when  not   only  agriculture,   but 

mining,  and  even  manufactures  were  means  of  liveli-      .^'^-^ 
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hood;  when  universities  began  their  highest  function 
of  examining  all  public  and  private  questions  in 
the  full,  calm  light  of  pure  reason;  when,  in  short, 
Australian  society  approximated  more  nearly  to  the 
complex  civilization  of  Western  Europe. 
Political  There  is  a  further  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Australia. 
AusfraHa°^To  the  Very  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  must 
constantly  keep  in  mind  not  one  but  six  governments ; 
not  one  but  six  communities.  Had  they  been  entirely 
different,  as  well  as  separate  and  sometimes  discordant, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  write  Australian 
history  at  all  except  in  the  vaguest  language.  We 
should  have  had  to  treat  of  each  colony  by  itself.  But 
fortunately,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  the  boundaries  between  them  are  for  long 
distances  artificial  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  not 
impassable  ranges  of  mountains  or  even  rivers;  and 
the  desert,  as  we  shall  show,  is  a  decreasing  obstacle  to 
intercommunication.  They  have  not  only  a  common 
language  and  religion,  but  the  same  pursuits,  and  New 
South  Wales  has  been  in  a  very  real  sense  the  mother 
of  all  the  rest.  Her  institutions  were  derived  from 
those  of  Great  Britain,  and  theirs  were  influenced  by 
those  of  New  South  Wales.  Where  differences  occur 
in  local  or  central  government,  they  may  usually  be 
ascribed  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  individual 
case ;  so  that,  just  as  in  the  first  period  the  history  of 
New  South  Wales,  which  is  the  most  complete  and 
dates  furthest  back,  is  the  most  convenient  example 
Similar  in-  of  the  history  of  all  Australia ;  so  in  more  recent  times, 
in  the^'^^  whcu  the  colonies  are  more  equal  in  development,  one 
various  or  othcr  of  them  may  serve  to  explain  the  institutions 
CO  onies.  ^^^  progress  of  all — the  differences,  which  are  only 
minor,  being  recorded  just  so  far  as  space  allows. 
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Further, in  dealing  with  recent  events,  the  judgments  Final 
of  history  must  always  be  cautious  and  hesitating.  In  ^^Jl^to  be 
such  cases  there  can  be  no  certainty  that  the  facts  passed  on 
are  adequately  known.  To  take  an  instance  remote  even"! 
from  Australia  but  of  great  importance,  it  is  impos- 
sible yet  to  understand  the  real  causes  of  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan;  but  future  ages  will 
discuss  them  as  easily  and  clearly  as  we  now  discuss 
the  troubles  between  Philip  of  Spain  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Documents,  which  are  now  secret,  will  then 
have  been  studied,  and  it  will  no  longer  be  prudential  or 
in  good  taste  to  conceal  some  of  the  facts  for  fear  of 
paining  the  chief  actors  or  their  friends.  No  one 
will  then  have  any  motive  except  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  For  the  interest  of  the  historian  in  his  subject 
must  arise  from  his  sympathy  with  mankind,  his  pity 
for  their  calamities,  and  his  joy  in  their  achievements. 
He  must  have  no  desire  to  prove  that  one  side  or  the 
other  is  right,  and  he  ma}^  be  biassed,  quite  uncon- 
sciously, if  the  question  before  him  is  one  in  which  he 
is  actively  interested  as  a  good  citizen.  Consider 
Colonial  Preference,  the  proposal  that  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  shall  agree  to  levy  smaller  import 
duties  on  each  other's  productions  than  on  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  Conservatives  advocate  it  as  a 
means  of  uniting  the  Empire  on  a  commercial  basis. 
The  Liberals  oppose  it  because  it  would  interfere  with 
that  policy  known  as  Free  Trade,  which  has  been  pur- 
sued in  Great  Britain  for  two  generations.  Probably  it 
is  neither  so  wise  as  the  one,  nor  so  foolish  as  the  other 
party  maintains,  and  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  his- 
tory will  finally  judge  it  on  different  grounds  from 
those  advanced  in  our  present  political  controversies; 
grounds  that  will  not  readily  occur  to  the  modern 
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writer  because  of  the  partisan  arguments  to  which  he 
is  compelled  to  listen. 

Now  Colonial  Preference  is  a  tj^pe  of  the  questions 
that  concern  Australia  in  recent  times,  and  in  dealing 
with  them  it  is  important  to  remember  that  no  such 
certain  and  final  judgments  can  be  passed  upon  them 
as  upon  the  conduct  of  Governor  Bligh,  or  the  members 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  Further,  the  facts 
given  in  this  chapter  apply  equally  to  all  the  colonies 
unless  it  is  otherwise  stated. 

The  questions,  which  were  foremost  in  the  early 
development  of  New  South  Wales,  never  lost  their 
importance.     They  must  always  be  the  elementary 
necessities  of  a  modem  state. 
In  educa-       Education. — We  left  elementary  education  in   that 
n's  w      colony   at   the   point   where  the  Government  began 
anticipates  to  build  schools  for    the   thousands  of  children,  un- 
Engiand.    (.^^-^^  {q^  by  the  churches.      Thus  there    arose   two 
distinct  administrative  bodies,  the  Board  of  National 
Schools  and  the  Board  of  Denominational  Schools. 
They  were  both  in  receipt    of  public  funds.     They 
were  very  jealous  of  each  other,  and  often  competed 
for   the    same    pupils.      The    system   was    therefore 
System  of  a  wasteful  one,  and  in  1867  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr 
'^^7"         Henry  Parkes,  replaced  it  by  another,  in  some  respects 
not  unlike  that  which  has  prevailed  in  England  and 
Wales  since  1902.      He  established  a  single  Council  of 
Education  assistedby  local  committees.    It  had  full  con- 
trol of  National  Schools  together  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding new  ones  in  places  where  they  did  not  already 
exist  and  where  it  could  be  shown  that  at  least  twenty- 
five  pupils  were  ready  to  attend.     "  General  religious 
instruction  "  was  to  be  given  in  them — i.e.,  instruction 
based  upon  the  Bible,  but  containing  nothing  distin- 
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guishing  the  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian, 
Wesleyan  or  any  other  religious  body.  The  Council  had 
also  to  inspect  denominational  schools,  and  make  them 
grants,  provided  they  reached  a  satisfactory  standard 
as  regards  attendance,  premises  and  education. 

But  the  majority  objected  to  spending  public  funds 
in  supporting  the  doctrines  of  the  various  churches, 
and  in  1880  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  as  he  had  then  become,  Sysiem  of 
passed  a  new  act  withdrawing  aid  from  denominational  ^^^°' 
schools.  That  plan  still  continues.  "  General  re- 
hgious  instruction"  is  still  given  in  "public"  or,  as 
they  would  be  called  in  England,  Council  Schools;  but 
if  parents  desire  it,  their  children  may  receive  in  its 
stead  special  lessons  from  the  minister  of  their  own 
faith  for  not  more  than  an  hour  daily  in  a  separate 
class-room,  if  one  is  available,  or,  if  not,  in  a  separate 
part  of  the  schoolroom.  The  arrangement  appears  to 
satisfy  most  people.  Only  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a 
body  stand  out  against  it.  They  prefer  to  educate 
their  children  in  their  own  private  schools,  and  con- 
sider it  a  grievance  that  they  receive  no  help  from  the 
state  for  doing  so. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1880  the  "  public" 
schools  of  New  South  Wales  have  been  under  the 
control  of  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Government  and  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment for  his  department.  All  children  must  attend 
school  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  They 
may  travel  free  on  the  railways  to  do  so,  and  their 
absence  is  only  excused  if  their  homes  are  more  than 
two  miles  away,  or  they  have  received  special  ex- 
emption. They  must  all  learn  the  history  of  England 
and  of  Australia;  and  boys,  who  hve  in  cities,  may, 
during  the  summer  months, be  taken  to  "rural  camps" 
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in  order  that  they  may  know  how  their  fellows  live  in 
the  country. 
Other  Other   states   have    followed   on    much    the    same 

ha've'^^^     lines.       But    in    Queensland    no    religious    instruc- 
foiiowed     tion  of  any  kind  may  be  given  during  school  hours, 
N.s.w.     1^^^    Qj^jy    before    or     after,   with     the     permission 
of  the  Minister  of    Education.      There   is    a    similar 
provision   in   Victoria.      In   the   latter   state  special 
attention    is    now    being    given    to    training     girls 
in   domestic  subjects.     In  South   Australia  there   is 
a    Public    Schools'    Floral    and    Industrial    Society, 
which  distributes  flower-seeds  among  school-children 
at  a  cheap  rate.     In  1904  the  Tasmanians,  feeling  that 
their  educational  system  was  backward,  reorganized 
it,  but  there  is  still  among  them  very  little  teaching  of 
Manual  Work,  Nature  Study  or  Drawing.     Theirs  is 
the  only  state  where  school-fees  are  charged,  except 
Western  Australia,  where  pupils  over  sixteen  years  of 
age  pay  6d.  weekly. 
Education       But   Australia  is   still   the   most   sparsely  peopled 
m  sparsely  QQ^ntry  in  the  world.     Including  the  great  cities  of 
districts.     Melbourne  and  Sydney,  there  are  fewer  than  two  persons 
to   every  square   mile;   and  pioneers   are   constantly 
planting  themselves  further  and  further  away  from 
civilization  in  the  tracldess  interior.     All  the  states 
endeavour   to   bring   education   within   reach   of   the 
thousands  of  lonely  homes  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  continent.     The  teacher  may  go  from 
house  to  house  within  a  certain  radius,  or  he  may  be  in 
charge  of  two  tiny  schools  at  once,  visiting  them  alter- 
nately.    If  a  dozen  pupils  can  be  found,  a  provisional 
school  is  started  until  they  increase  to  twenty-five. 
Then  according  to  the  law  a  permanent  building  must 
be  provided.     But  if  the  parents  do  not  care  to  wait  till 
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then,  they  may  build  a  school  themselves,  the  Govern- 
ment helping  to  maintain  it.  Since  1908  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  of  taking  the  school  to  the  scholars. 
The  teacher  travels  about  in  a  caravan.  He  has  one 
tent  to  sleep  in,  and  another  where  he  may  assemble  his 
pupils.  He  carries  his  books,  maps,  pencils,  slates 
and  stationery  with  him. 

Such  efforts  prove  that  the  zeal,  which  was  mani-  illiteracy 
fested  on  behalf  of  education  in  the  earlier  days  of  'P 

AT  -11  •  nni  1  Australia. 

Australian  settlement,  still  survives.  That  they  are 
abundantly  needed,  is  clear  from  the  census  returns. 
In  igoi  there  were  in  the  whole  of  Australia  890,572 
children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
42,856  of  them  could  only  read,  and  136,712  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  Thus  Australia  has  not 
escaped  one  of  those  dangers  of  colonization,  which 
were  so  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Wakefield.  There  is 
the  prospect  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  may 
grow  up  ignorant. 

Yet  the  proportion  of  illiterate  persons  in  the  popula-  Australian 
tion  of  Australia  is  steadily  declining,  and  the  founda-  H"'^^*^" 
tion  of  the  first  university  at  Sydney  in  1850  has  been 
followed  by  others,  which,  when  the  number  is  com- 
plete, will  provide  a  fitting  crown  for  the  educational 
system  of  the  country.  Melbourne  dates  from  1855; 
Adelaide  from  1874;  and  Tasmania  from  1889. 
Queensland  and  Western  Australia  still  have  no 
universities,  but  if  one  may  judge  from  the  example  of 
their  sister-states,  they  will  not  be  long  without  such 
centres  of  the  highest  intellectual  life,  which  will 
quicken  and  strengthen  the  instruction  in  the  humblest 
of  their  peripatetic  schools.  Not  only  have  the 
Governments  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria  and  Tas- 
mania made  liberal  grants  of    money  and  land,  but 
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private  benefactors  have  not  been  wanting.  Ttie 
gifts  of  Sir  Thomas  Elder  to  the  University  of  Adelaide 
amounted  during  his  lifetime  to  £100,000.  The 
Challis  bequest  to  the  University  of  Sydney  was  re- 
cently valued  at  £268,000. 
Inter-  The  greatest  defects  of  Australian  education  ap- 

mediate  -.^^^^  ^q  \[q  jj^  ^]^g  stages  between  the  "  public  "  school 
(a)Second-  and  the  University.  Only  in  New  South  Wales  is 
^'■y-  there  an  organized  system  of  "  superior  "  and  "  high  " 

schools  corresponding  to  the  secondary  schools  of 
England.  It  is  not  that  such  institutions  do  not  exist, 
but  in  the  past  the  work  has  usually  been  left  to  private 
effort,  just  as  in  earlier  days  the  only  means  of  primary 
education  were  provided  by  the  religious  bodies.  It 
has  not  been  the  duty  of  Government  to  spend  money 
where  it  was  required,  and  to  insist  on  suitable  build- 
ings, sufficient  equipment,  and  properly  qualified 
teachers.  But  beginnings  are  now  being  made  with 
that  object.  Until  it  is  thoroughly  achieved,  the 
universities  cannot  be  of  full  service  to  the  community, 
for  they  will  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  properly 
prepared  students. 
(/!')Techni-  Technical  education  endeavours  to  make  people 
'^^^'  more  expert  at  their  daily  occupation.     In  Australia 

it  is  chiefly  concerned  with  producing  better  farmers 
and  miners.  For  instance  there  is  on  the  Hawkes- 
bury  in  New  South  Wales  an  Agricultural  College 
with  3500  acres  attached  to  it,  a  portion  of  which 
is  cultivated  under  supervision  by  200  students. 
I'armers  come  thither  for  advice  or  to  attend  lectures 
during  the  winter  months.  At  Narrogin  in  Western 
Australia  there  is  a  Government  farm,  where  experi- 
ments are  constantly  being  made  to  prove  that  more 
scientific  methods  mean  heavier  crops.     Similar  in- 
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stitutions  exist  in  all  the  states  except  Tasmania,  and 
the  farmer  may  learn  from  them  what  methods  to 
follow  in  dry  and  moist  districts;  what  manures  are 
the  most  profitable ;  what  land  is  suitable  for  wheat, 
vines,  apples  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth ;  how  to  tend 
his  flocks  when  they  are  sick ;  how  to  do  his  own  black- 
smith's and  carpenter's  work ;  how  to  get  rid  of  weeds 
and  insects;  how  to  conserve  fodder;  and  in  fact  any- 
thing belonging  to  his  business  of  which  he  is  ignorant. 

In  all  the  colonies  instruction  is  given  in  mining, 
the  best  known  institutions  besides  the  University  of 
Sydney  being  the  schools  at  Ballarat  in  Victoria  and 
Zeehan  in  Tasmania.  There  are  classes  even  at  the 
new  towns  of  Kalgoorlie  and  Coolgardie.  But  apart 
from  agriculture  and  mining,  the  Australians  are  not 
satisfied  with  what  they  have  done  for  technical  educa- 
tion. They  think  an  annual  expenditure  of  yd.  per  head 
of  the  population  does  not  represent  sufficient  effort. ^ 

Religion. — There  is  no  occasion  to  dilate  here  on 
the  provision  for  religious  worship  in  modern  Provision 
Australia.  As  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  only  ["j^jo^g 
for  a  short  period  that  the  state  had  anything  worship. 
to  do  with  the  matter.  The  test  has  since  been  the 
earnestness  of  the  people  themselves  with  a  little  help 
from  England,  and  at  the  census  of  1901  ninety-eight 
out  of  every  hundred  Australians  declared  themselves 
members  of  one  or  other  of  the  Christian  denomina- 
tions. The  figures  are  the  more  striking  as  no  one  was 
compelled  to  give  the  information.  After  the  Church 
of  England  the  Roman  Catholics  form  everywhere  the 
largest  religious  body,  except  in  South  Australia,  where 
they  are  outnumbered  by  the  Methodists.  It  is  said 
that  a  minister  of  that  faith  was  cast  ashore  near 
^See  Commonwealth  Year-Book  1908. 
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Adelaide  shortly  after  its  foundation,   and,   settling 
down,  gave  its  adherents,  by  his  strenuous  labour,  a 
strength  which  they  have  never  lost  in  that  colony. 
But  in  religion  there  are  the  same  difficulties  as  in 
education,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population. 
In    Melbourne    and  Sydney  the  work    is    much    the 
same  as  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester.     Away  in  the 
interior,  however,  many  clergymen  and  their  families 
live  almost  like  pioneers.     One,  who  has  recently  re- 
turned to  England,  relates  how  his  dwelling  and  his  three 
churches  were  little  better  than  log  cabins.      He  had  to 
ride  3  miles  on  horseback  to  his  first  Sunday  service,  15 
miles  to  his  second,  and  8  miles  to  his  third,  and  fre- 
quently he  was  absent  from  home  overnight.     Sheep- 
shearing  was  one  of  his  best  opportunities;  for  then  he 
found  collected  together  men  who,  during  the  loneli- 
ness of  months,  were  seldom  reminded  of  the  need  for 
worship.     The  lives  of  such  ministers,   to  whatever 
denomination  they  belong,   are   very  little  different 
from  that  of  Dr  Lang  on  his  journe3/ings  in  the  thirties 
and  forties  of  the  last  century. 
The  pro-        Roads  and  Railways. — The  necessity  of  improving 
klSnai      th^  internal  communications  of  the  country  \\dll  pro- 
conimuni-  bably   face   Australia   for   generations   to  come.     Sir 
cation.        Henry  Parkes  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  before  his  own  colony  of  New  South  Wales ; 
and  in  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  there  are 
stiU  immense  districts  without  even  the  first  beaten 
Later        tracks  from  place  to  place.     But  the  roads,   which 
so^oo'das  '^vere  made  immediately  after  the  rush  for  gold,  did  not 
those  of     maintain  the  high  standard  of  convict  times.     Mac- 
times,        quarie's  stone  bridges  are  still  standing  serviceable  and 
strong,  those  then  built  of  wood  did  not  outlast  twenty- 
five  years.  There  was  too  much  hurry  in  preparing  them 
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for  the  new  population  that  was  crowding  in  ;  and, 
besides,  roads  were  no  longer  regarded  as  the  main 
channels  of  inland  traffic,  but  as  tributary  to  railways. 

Had  Australian  railways  been  constructed  by  private  Australian 
enterprise  as  in  England,  their  mileage  would  have  ^^^^^^^'^ 
been  much  smaller,  and  their  usefulness  much  dim-structedby 
inished.  It  would  probably  have  been  impossible  to  ^^^  ^'^'^• 
take  a  train  journey  of  3303  miles  from  Longreach  in 
Queensland  to  Oodnadatta  in  South  Australia;  or  to 
travel  from  Brisbane  or  Adelaide  in  three  days,  stop- 
ping nine  hours  at  Sydney,  and  four  at  Melbourne ;  nor 
would  it  have  been  in  contemplation  to  complete  the 
circuit  between  the  six  capitals  by  pushing  forward 
from  Adelaide  to  Perth  through  the  plains  north  of 
the  Great  Bight.  A  private  company  would  have 
had  at  least  to  meet  its  working  expenses,  or  become 
bankrupt,  and  it  could  certainly  not  have  collected 
sufficient  traffic  in  the  wilds  of  the  interior.  That  was 
abundantly  proved  by  several  small  attempts  around 
Melbourne  and  Sydney.  The  Governments  were 
therefore  compelled  to  undertake  the  work,  and  in 
fifty  years  they  borrowed  £140,000,000  in  England  and 
built  15,000  miles  of  railway  with  a  view  to  public 
convenience  rather  than  commercial  profit.  The 
former  served,  the  latter  they  are  sure  will  come  in 
time ;  and  if  it  is  said  that  the  people  are  taxed  to  meet 
the  annual  deficiency  on  working  expenses,  the  reply 
is  made :  The  railways  open  up  the  country  for  settle- 
ment; they  convey  the  necessaries  of  life  easily  and 
cheaply  to  the  miners;  they  bring  the  produce  of  the 
interior  quickly  to  the  ports ;  they  have  made  the  Great 
Dividing  Range  less  than  ever  a  barrier  between  east 
and  west ;  they  have  stimulated  commerce,  and  assisted 
the  tax-payers  far  beyond  the  cost  of  their  upkeep. 
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Their  Such  arguments  are  valid  under  the  circumstances, 

direction  ^^^^  ^^  ^^le  other  hand  pohtical  influence  has  often 
mined  by  improperly  determined  the  direction  of  Australian 
Fnfluences  railways.  Thus,  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  New  South 
Wales  they  all  converge  upon  Sydney,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  only  natural  business  centre  in  so  large  a 
territory.  Other  towns  are  starved.  At  Twofold 
Bay,  for  instance,  there  is  a  harbour  almost  as  good  as 
Port  Jackson,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Sydney  will 
brook  no  rival ;  and  governments  must  please  their  most 
numerous  and  powerful  supporters.  The  result  has 
been  an  extraordinary  concentration  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Australia  in  the  six  capitals.  Thirty-five 
persons  out  of  every  hundred  live  in  them.  England 
is  pre-eminently  the  land  of  great  cities  in  the  old 
world,  yet  the  corresponding  proportion  for  greater 
London  is  only  twenty. 
Other  Another  defect  of  the  Australian  railway  system  is 

defects.  i\i^i  the  guage  varies  from  state  to  state,  causing 
expensive  delays  in  transferring  goods  and  passengers 
at  the  frontiers.  That  is,  however,  in  course  of 
remedy.  But  more  serious  in  many  districts  is  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  water,  which  steam-trains 
must  carry  with  them  to  obtain  power.  When  men 
have  learnt  to  store  electrical  energy  safely  and 
cheaply,  even  that  hindrance  may  be  overcome.  But 
meantime  it  remains  an  ever-present  incentive  to 
renew  the  fight  with  the  desert. 
Expiora-  Inland  Exploration. — That  fight  has  never  ceased. 
tion  of  the  i^g  jgf^  ^^   ^^  ^j^g  iiviie  when  the  disappearance  of 

interior.  _  ^^ 

Leichardt  and  the  sufferings  of  Sturt  discouraged 
Australians.  They  seemed  to  be  encamped  on  the 
edge  of  a  burning  wilderness.  But  they  soon  renewed 
the    old    efforts    to    penetrate    its    mysteries.     They 
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pressed  the  camel  into  their  service.  The  Afghan 
mahout  might  be  seen  in  the  ranks  of  their  expeditions. 
It  would  be  wearisome  to  recite  the  names  of  all  those 
who  groped  their  way  towards  the  centre  of  Austraha, 
since  there  is  no  time  to  record  their  adventures.  But 
they  proved  that  it  might  be  crossed  from  south  to 
north,  and  from  east  to  west.  They  traced  a  route 
between  the  great  salt  lakes.  They  found  creeks  and  Much  of 
springs  of  water  and  vast  plains  of  grassy  country,  ^e  fertile. 
which  was  settled  in  their  tracks.  Science  came  to  aid 
their  work,  having  concluded  that  a  great  part  of  the 
interior  and  the  beds  of  many  Australian  rivers  are 
of  a  spongy  character,  and  that  water  sinks  through 
them  till  it  rests  safe  from  the  evaporating  rays  of 
the  sun  upon  a  stratum  of  impervious  rock,  whence 
it  may  be  pumped  up  and  conveyed  in  fertilizing  rills 
across  the  land.  Artesian  wells  have  now  been  sunk 
to  a  depth  exceeding  4000  feet,  and  millions  of  acres, 
formerly  deemed  barren  in  South-Western  Australia,  in 
New  South  Wales  and  in  Queensland,  are  now  covered 
with  crops.  The  browsing  sheep  is  also  treading  the 
powdery  soil  to  a  firmer  and  more  useful  consistency ; 
so  that  the  word  Desert,  which  was  once  written  in  large 
letters  across  the  map  of  Australia,  is  now  confined 
to  three  well-ascertained  areas. 

Two  attempts  have  excited  particular  interest. 
The  first  showed  the  successful  results  of  determination, 
accompanied  by  forethought;  the  second  the  failure 
of  the  most  costl}'  and  gallant  efforts  through  im- 
patience and  imprudence.  John  MacDouall  Stuart  Mac- 
was  a  pupil  of  Sturt.  Between  1858  and  1862  he  giuart. 
made  four  expeditions  from  Adelaide.  Striking 
carefully  in  various  directions,  he  discovered  the 
McDonnell  range  of  mountains,  and  the  Frew,  Finke, 
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and  Stevenson  Creeks,  and  at  last  arrived  safely  at 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  He  had  traversed  a  route, 
fairly  well  supplied  with  water,  along  which  the 
overland  telegraph  line  was  in  1872  laid  from  Adelaide 
to  Port  Darwin,  whence  by  means  of  communication 
with  Singapore,  Australians  were  enabled  to  read 
in  their  newspapers  of  events  which  had  happened 
a  few  hours  before  in  Europe. 
Burke  and  In  1860  Robert  O'Hara  Burke,  accompanied  by 
a  scientist  named  Wills,  set  out  from  Melbourne  on 
a  similar  errand  to  establish  communication  between 
south  and  north.  Wealthy  merchants  vied  with  the 
Victorian  Government  in  providing  him  with  every- 
thing necessary  for  success.  Twenty-six  camels  had 
been  brought  from  Arabia,  and  there  were  also 
twenty-eight  horses  to  carry  the  baggage.  But 
Burke  soon  annoj^ed  and  lost  his  most  useful  sub- 
ordinate. Then  he  pushed  on  with  one  half  of  the 
expedition  to  Cooper's  Creek,  bidding  the  remainder 
follow  him  at  greater  leisure;  but,  tired  of  waiting  for 
them  beyond  the  stipulated  time,  he  again  divided  his 
forces,  and  with  Wills  and  t\^o  other  companions  made 
a  rapid  dash  northwards.  He  had  thus  lost  all  the 
advantages  of  his  elaborate  preparations,  and  there 
was  the  risk  that  one  or  other  of  his  parties  might 
lose  its  way ;  but  he  was  afraid  that  he  might 
be  anticipated  by  other  explorers,  and  his  pace 
was  so  quick  that  one  by  one  the  six  camels  he 
had  kept  with  him  were  exhausted.  Then  two  ser- 
vants were  again  left  behind  to  guard  them,  while  Burke 
and  Wills  trudged  forward  on  foot  till  the}^  reached 
the  northern  shore.  On  the  way  back  one  of  their 
companions  died.  They  killed  their  camels  for  food, 
and  three  hungry  wanderers  arrived  again  at  Cooper's 
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Creek  after  four  and  a  half  months'  absence  to  read 
a  notice  that  their  friends  had  left  a  few  hours  before. 
They  saw  the  word  "  dig  "  carved  on  a  tree,  and 
doing  so  found  a  small  stock  of  provisions.  Wills 
was  for  waiting  where  they  were,  but  Burke  was  still 
impatient,  and  yielding  to  his  insistence  they  set 
off  to  walk  to  Mount  Hopeless,  so  called  because 
Eyre  had  turned  back  there  in  1840.  It  was  now 
occupied  by  a  large  sheep  station,  and  they  thought 
it  could  not  be  more  than  150  miles  away.  But 
their  spirits  failed  them  when  they  were  within  50 
miles  of  it,  and  they  wandered  back  to  Cooper's  Creek, 
to  find  their  camp  again  deserted.  They  had  ex- 
hausted their  provisions,  and  the  seeds  of  the  nardoo 
grass  which  some  friendly  natives  gave  them.,  made 
them  sick  without  nourishing  them.  First  Wills  died, 
then  Burke,  and  their  companion  was  only  saved  by 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  friendl}/ tribe.  Meantime  the 
laggard  half  of  the  original  expedition  had  been  wander- 
ing about  looking  fruitlessly  for  Burke  and  Wills,  and 
had  returned  to  Melbourne  with  the  news  that  they 
could  not  be  found.  Search  was  immediately  made, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  two  explorers  were  finally 
brought  back  and  accorded  the  public  funeral,  to  which 
their  bravery,  if  not  their  wisdom  entitled  them. 

While  some  Australians  were  thus  honourably  Revival 
risking  their  lives  as  explorers,  others  became  bush-  ranging, 
rangers;  and  there  have  not  been  wanting  excuses 
for  their  violence  and  criminality.  It  is  said  that  there 
were  few  means  in  Australia  of  satisfying  the  natural 
love  of  adventure  in  a  lawful  way.  There  was  no 
army.  Cricket  was  not  well  known  in  the  early 
sixties ;  and  young  men  were  led  astray  by  listening 
to  stories  told  by  old  hands — i.e.,  former  convicts — 
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about  Jacky  Jacky  and  Michael  Brady.  They  never 
reflected  that  there  were  honest  opportunities  for 
romance  in  assisting  in  the  conquest  of  the  interior 
and  in  the  ordinary  Hfe  of  a  pioneer.  There  were  un- 
doubtedly among  the  bushrangers  of  this  period  some 
foolish  youths  who  hardly  knew  they  were  doing  wrong. 
But  the  majority  took  to  the  road  because  they  had 
wilfully  offended  against  the  law.  They  were  horse- 
thieves  and  cattle-thieves,  and  they  wanted  money 
for  debauchery.  They  had  not  even  the  excuse,  like 
earlier  bushrangers,  of  revenge  against  the  brutal 
discipline  of  convict-prisons;  and  yet  they  were 
themselves  the  expiring  instances  of  the  bad  old 
convict-spirit.  As  Sir  Alfred  Stephens,  an  Australian 
justice,  said — it  was  the  "  leaven  of  convictism  working 
itself  out."  And  there  was  no  great  heroism  in  their 
actions.  It  was  not  particularly  dangerous  or  difficult 
to  rob  a  gold-escort  by  placing  logs  across  the  road  at 
a  convenient  bend,  and  when  the  horses  were  stopped, 
shooting  at  the  guards  from  behind  the  trees  on  either 
side;  to  enter  ill-constructed  and  ill-protected  banks 
and  empty  their  coffers;  to  rob  and  even  murder 
solitary  diggers  returning  home  Vvith  their  gains  about 
them,  or  to  "  hold  up  "  stations,  which  were  isolated 
for  25  or  30  miles.  Nor  had  they  to  fight  alone 
against  society.  They  were  native-born  Australians; 
and  they  had  the  co-operation  of  their  friends  and 
kinsfolk — their  "  bush-telegraphs,"  as  the  phrase  went, 
who  informed  them  as  to  every  movement  of  the 
police,  and  took  them  food  to  their  fastnesses  in  the 
mountains.  At  one  time  they  created  such  a  terror 
that  little  was  talked  about  except  bushranging; 
and  children  even  played  at  it.  One  day  two  boys 
thought  it  would  be  fun  to  "  stick  up  "  their  father, 
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who  had  gone  to  the  nearest  market-place  to  sell  his 
produce.  He  returned  at  nightfall  and  had  reached 
a  gateway  half  a  mile  from  home,  when  he  was  stopped 
by  two  figures  on  horseback  and  ordered  to  "  bail  up." 
He  snatched  a  gun  from  the  bottom  of  his  dray,  and 
fired.  One  of  the  supposed  bushrangers  fell,  and 
the  other  cried,  "  Oh,  father,  you  have  shot  Johnny ; 
we  were  only  in  fun."  The  father  had  been  told 
too  late;  and  he  took  his  son  home  dead.  But 
there  was  little  dignity  in  the  bushranging  exploits 
of  this  period.  They  are  only  fit  for  police-court  news, 
and  they  will  not  be  recorded  here.  They  began  in 
1861  when  Frank  Gardiner  robbed  the  Lachlan  gold- 
escort  of  £14,500.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  onl}^ 
man  who  ever  made  money  out  of  bushranging. 
Yet  he  did  not  escape  punishment,  being  caught  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  thirty-two  years. 
They  were  continued  by  other  leaders,  who  took 
fantastic  names  such  as  Captain  Bluecap,  Captain 
Moonlite,  Captain  Thunderbolt.  They  were  ended  by 
the  extirpation  of  the  famous  Kelly  gang,  whose  doings 
were  regularly  telegraphed  to  Britain,  who  murdered 
policemen,  robbed  banks,  lived  like  bandits  in  the  hills, 
held  up  whole  villages,  and  finally  took  possession 
of  the  Glenrowan  inn,  where  they  stood  a  regular 
siege,  till  they  were  all  killed  or  wounded.  One  would 
think  they  had  daringly  resolved  to  overcome  the  whole 
forces  of  law  and  order.  One  of  them  wore  a  suit  of 
iron  armour  made  out  of  farming  implements.  Their 
overthrow  occurred  in  1882;  and  there  has  been  no 
bushranging  since. 

The  Glenrowan  fight  was  witnessed  by  a  number 
of  unarmed  civilians;  and  when  three  years  earlier 
Moonlite  was  surprised  while  holding  up  a  squatter's 
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Depend-     station,  three  hundred  people  gathered  on  a  neighbour- 
AuTtra-      ^^§  eminence,  but  left  nine  mounted  constables  to  cope 
Hans  upon  with  him  and  his  band.     Such  dependence  upon  the 
the  State,   g^g^^g  j^^g  always  been  a  marked  feature  of  Australian 
history,    and    has    usually    been    accounted    another 
heritage  from  convict  days,  onl}''  more  enduring  than 
bushranging.     It  puts  Australians  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  British  race  in  North  America,  where  from 
the  time  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  the  individual  has 
relied  upon  himself  rather  than  upon  his  Governors. 
And  in  Britain  itself,  during  the  fifties  and  sixties 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Australia  was  begin- 
ning to  go  her  own  way,  the  state  was  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  policeman,  an  institution  for  punishing  law- 
breakers and  maintaining  just  such  order  as  would 
enable  every  man  to  trade,  bargain,  work,  and  care 
The  State  ^01  his  own  interests  as  he  pleased.     But  in  Australia 
the  foun-    w^q  state  has  always  been  considered  as  the  fountain 

tain  01  111 

pubUc  of  public  good  and  the  natural  check  upon  private 
good.  greed.  Phillip  imported  food  to  feed  his  starving 
subjects.  King  fixed  the  standard  quality  of  bread. 
Bligh  forbade  the  use  of  "  rum  "  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. The  various  Governments  superintended 
and  inspired  most  of  the  explorations  both  of  the 
coast  and  of  the  interior.  They  built  most  of  the  rail- 
ways, and  during  dry  seasons  now  use  them  to  convey 
the  squatter's  sheep  at  less  than  the  cost  of  carriage 
from  the  withered  plains  to  the  green  mountain 
slopes.  They  supply  the  farmer  with  seeds  of 
guaranteed  quality.  They  give  him  young  trees  to 
plant  around  his  homestead;  and  as  we  have  seen, 
they  teach  him  how  to  till  his  land  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. But  most  interesting  and  important  are  the 
regulations,  which  the  various  governments  have  made 
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for  the  beneiit  of  the  working  man.     In  order  that  Laws  to 
he  may  have  sufficient  opportunities  for  recreation,  P^^^^?^  the 

•^  1  1  r  working- 

he  may  not  as  a  rule  be  employed  for  more  than  man. 

forty-eight  hours  a  week;  and  if  overtime  is  required, 
cause  must  be  shown  and  a  permit  obtained.  To  pre- 
vent sweating,  the  minimum  amount  which  he  may 
be  paid  is  determined  in  the  larger  industries  by  a 
Wages  Board,  consisting  partly  of  members  of  his 
own  class,  and  partly  of  his  employers.  To  limit 
unemployment,  the  number  of  apprentices  who  may 
be  engaged  in  any  factory  is  determined  by  law 
according  to  the  number  of  adult  workmen.  Imported 
goods  are  speciall}^  taxed  if  they  have  been  produced 
by  underpaid  labour.  The  fact  is  that  the  Australians 
have  before  their  eyes  the  misery  and  destitution 
w^hich  accompany  the  conditions  of  labour  in  Europe ; 
and  they  are  trying  to  educe  a  better  social  order 
in  their  newer  world  by  vigorously  invoking  the 
power  of  the  state.  Whether  they  will  ultimately 
succeed  remains  yet  to  be  proved.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  they  are  only  anticipating  other  nations.  If 
we  examine  the  recent  acts  of  our  own  Parliament, 
we  see  that  it  is  constantly  placing  fresh  functions 
upon  the  Government,  functions  that  would  have 
amazed  the  advanced  politicians  of  fifty  years  ago 
like  Bright  and  Cobden.  So  far  are  we  now  from 
thinldng  that  people  must  provide  for  their  own 
interests,  that  we  endeavour  to  protect  artizans 
against  accidents  and  unhealthy  conditions  by 
legislation,  which  almost  rivals  that  of  Australia 
itself.  We  have  begun  to  pension  the  aged,  and  we 
shall  probably  very  soon  limit  the  hours  during 
which  shops  may  be  open  for  the  sale  of  goods. 

Australia  has  been  described  as  a  political  laboratory, 
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Australia    where   legislative   experiments   are   constantly   being 
a  political  iYia.de  that  Great  Britain  may  adopt  or  reject  according 
to  the  result.     There  thus  arises  a  reciprocal  benefit 
between    the    colony    and    the    mother-country.     It 
is  always  risky  to  introduce  bold  and  striking  changes 
into  an  old  civilization  like  ours.     In  the  course  of 
time  all  our  political  arrangements  have  been  fitted 
together  like   a  delicately   poised   balance,   which   a 
rough  hand   may  send   out   of  gear.     A  blundering 
piece  of  legislation  may  work  irremediable  mischief 
among  our  crowded  millions;    and  it  is  to  our  great 
advantage   to   watch   the    attempts   of   our   younger 
kinsfolk  across  the  seas.     They  have  to  start  from  the 
beginning.     They  may  learn  from  the  past,  but  they 
cannot  reproduce  it.     They  must  make  experiments. 
They  must  expect  failures  as  well  as  successes.     But  it 
is  certain  that  the  Australians  could  not  have  ventured 
so  boldly  on  untried  methods  of  Government,  on  using 
the  machinery  of  the  state  to  prevent  or  cure  every 
social   evil,    if    they    had    not    been    protected    from 
interference  by  the  power  of  the  British  Empire. 
Instances    of    their    mingled    failure    and    success 
Agrarian    occur  in  their  agrarian  legislation.     They  realized  that 
legislation.  ^  g^eat   mistake  had  been   made  in  granting  away 
large  tracts  of  land  to  single  persons.     The  methods 
had  varied.     Macarthur  and  the  early  officials  obtained 
their   estates   in    absolute    ownership.     Most    of   the 
squatters  ultimately  held  theirs  on  perpetual  leases. 
As  long  as  they  paid  a  fixed  rental  to  the  state,  they 
had  secure  possession.     But  the  result  in  both  cases 
was    exactly    what    Wakefield    had    predicted.     It 
prevented  that  closer  settlement,  which  was  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  existence  of  a  properly  civilized 
and  organized  community.      An  Australia  in  which 
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immense  districts  were  occupied  by  sheep  in  charge  of  Need  of  a 
a  few  men  was  only  in  a  primitive  stage  of  develop-  Yeomanry. 
ment.  The  country  needed  a  yeomanry,  a  body  of 
small  landholders  working  with  their  own  hands  and 
cultivating  about  one  himdred  and  fifty  acres  each,  and 
it  was  not  only  natural,  it  was  essential  that  the  differ- 
ent states  should  take  up  the  question.  But  it  was 
unfortunate  that  the  first  attempts  to  solve  it  should 
seem  to  be  directed  by  spite  against  the  squatters  as 
a  class.  It  seemed  to  justify  the  misgivings  with 
which  Went  worth  had  founded  the  system  of 
Australian  self-government.  There  was  apparently 
no  recognition  of  the  great  services  which  the  squatters 
had  rendered  as  pioneers,  by  venturing  into  the  bush, 
and  making  it  fit  for  settlement.  They  were  chiefly 
thought  of  as  a  present  hindrance  to  poorer  men; 
and  it  was  enacted  that  anybody  might  select  any  p^ee 
small  portion  of  a  run  that  pleased  him  for  cultivation.  Selectors. 
Now  it  is  true  that  under  this  system  many  industrious 
families  became  prosperous.  But  the  squatter  was 
deprived  of  the  best  portions  of  his  land.  He  never 
knew  who  might  be  his  neighbour  and  joint  occupier. 
His  sheep  were  often  cut  off  from  their  water  supply; 
and  many  a  "  free  selector  "  simply  came  to  worry  him, 
with  the  idea  of  being  bought  out  and  then  repeating 
the  process  elsewhere.  His  easiest  remedy  was  to  Duir.my 
protect  himself  by  inducing  dummies — i.e.,  persons  Selectors. 
over  whom  he  had  full  control,  to  select  on  his  land, 
or  if  he  had  the  money,  he  could  try  to  buy  it  outright. 
Thus  the  system  led  to  irritation  and  land  speculation ; 
and  it  has  gradually  been  replaced  by  juster  methods. 
For  instance,  only  one  half  of  a  run  would  be  open 
to  "  free  selection  ";  and  the  squatter  knew  that  he 
would  not  be  disturbed  in  the  rest.     And  more  recently 
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the    Governments   have   begun   to   purchase   estates 
and  divide  them  into  small  homesteads.     They  also 
show  a  growing  indisposition  to  grant  away  the  re- 
maining crowm  lands  in  full  ownership.     They  prefer 
the  method  of  leases.     Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
one  of  them  yet  feels  that  the  land  question  has  been 
satisfactorily  approached. 
Constitu-        The     constitutions    of    the    various    states    have 
tionai        been    altered    during    their    brief    existence     in     a 
manner  that  would  have  amazed  Wentworth.     As  in 
Britain  the  guiding  principle  has  been  to  confer  on 
larger  classes  of  persons  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
in  the  work  of  Government.      Only  the  Australians 
have    carried    it    much    farther.     Practically    every 
adult  has  a  vote.     Women  have  nearly  obtained  full 
political  equality.     They  are  still  excluded  in  certain 
cases,  but  on  the  other  hand  in  some  of  the  states  they 
may  be  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  although 
not  of  the  Council.      The  first  corresponds  roughly 
to  our  House  of  Commons;   the  second  to  the  House 
Jealousies   of    Lords;    and  there   have   been  exactly  the   same 
between     jealousies  between  them.     In  Queensland  and  New 
Legislative  South  Walcs  the  Couucil  has  counted  for  little  because 
Councils     ministers  could  always  bend  it  to  their  will  by  nomi- 
Assembiies  natiug   Sufficient   additional  members.      But   in   the 
other  states  the  Councils  are  elected  bodies  hke  the 
Assemblies,  and  consider  that  they  represent  the  people 
just  as  thoroughly.     They  have  on  occasion  shown 
a  firm  spirit  of  independence,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  in  some  quarters  a  d'^sire  to  do  away  with 
them — i.e.,  a  desire  to  do  away  with  any  sort  of  check 
upon  the  ministry  of  the  day,  unless  its  supporters 
happen  to  be  divided.     A  striking  instance  occurred 
in  Victoria,  when  Sir  Graham  Berry  brought  forward 
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a  measure  for  the  payment  of  members  of  Parliament 
in  both  houses.  The  Council  threw  it  out,  and  refused 
to  be  browbeaten.  They  ultimately  agreed  as  a 
compromise  that  the  members  of  the  Assembly  might 
receive  salaries  from  the  public  funds,  but  refused 
the  privilege  for  their  own  body.  During  the  struggle 
Sir  Graham  Berry  went  to  England  with  a  view  to 
diminishing  the  powers  of  the  Council ;  but  the  British 
Government  very  properly  declined  to  alter  the  con- 
stitution of  Victoria  except  at  the  expressed  wish  of 
the  general  body  of  her  inhabitants. 

The  greatest  change  from  the  time  of  Wentworth 
has  been  in  the  spirit  of  Australian  Government. 
The  working  man  now  rules  the  country.  Finding 
that  the  great  strikes  of  1891  and  1892  did  not  improve 
his  position,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  polling- 
booth.  He  sent  men  of  his  own  class  to  Parliament. 
He  sent  them  in  increasing  numbers.  They  influenced 
legislation  in  his  interests.  They  finally  formed 
Governments.  That  in  itself  is  a  remarkable  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Labour  Party  will  rise  superior  to  the 
temptation  of  considering  only  their  own  supporters, 
and  whether  they  will  rule  with  the  same  tact 
and  wisdom  as  the  upper  classes  in  the  old  world, 
which  have  had  centuries  of  training  in  the  arts  of 
managing  men.  But  this  much  can  already  be  said 
in  their  favour.  Their  aims  are  pure  and  noble,  for 
they  desire  that  ever}^  individual  in  the  state  shall 
have  a  fair  field,  and  that  no  one  shall  be  destitute. 
And  the  lessons  that  history  teaches  by  way  of  example 
are  now  open  for  the  richest  and  the  poorest  to  read 
together. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  A  WHITE  AUSTRALIA  AND 
AUSTRALIAN   FEDERATION 

Disagree-  DuRiNG  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
ti^e^ent'he  ^^equent  disagreements  arose  between  the  several 
colonies.  Australian  colonies,  and  especially  between  the  two 
most  powerful,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  The 
'  Victorians  considered  themselves  a  superior  people, 

on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  sprung  from  a  convict 
settlement.     They  forgot  that  their  country  had  once 
been  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and  that  in  any  case 
Especially  all  classes  of  Australians  had  moved  very  freely  about. 
aridVic-^^  They  might  have  been  reminded  of  the  Vandemonians 
toria.         at  Ballarat  and  Bendigo  ;   and  their  boast  that  bush- 
rangers met  with  less  sympathy  among  them,   and 
were  more  easily  captured  by  their  police,  was  not 
justified  by  the  history  of  the  KeUy  gang.     On  the 
other  hand.  New  South  Wales,  as  the  mother-colony, 
claimed  a  precedence  and  a  right  to  be  listened  to, 
which  were  not  willingly  allowed  when  the  population 
of  Melbourne  rivalled  that  of  Sydney.     The  fact  that 
she  favoured  Free  Trade  did  not  influence  her  neigh- 
bours.    They  became   Protectionist,   and  taxed  her 
goods  highly,  while  she  admitted  most  of  theirs  free. 
Again,  the  Victorians  designed  their  railways  with  the 
Their  con-  object  of  Capturing  the  trade  of  the  Riverina,  which 
Riverina.  ^  they  thought   ought  to  be  within  their  boundaries. 
New  South  Wales  fought  by  the  same  means  to  prevent 
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Victoria  from  showing  any  sort  of  a  claim  to  the 
district.  The  different  railway  gauges  of  the  two 
colonies  were  due  to  nothing  but  their  obstinate 
jealousies,  which  some  believed  would  increase,  when 
the  Australian  ceased  to  be  merely  a  transplanted 
Briton,  and  the  variations  of  climate  in  the  continent 
itself  produced  varying  types  of  mankind.  Some 
even  predicted  a  civil  war  between  the  Australian 
colonies  as  bitter  as  that  of  1861  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  halves  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Such  gloomy  prophets  were  blind  to  forces  which  influences 
were  stronger  than  the  strongest  jealousies,  and  were  ^^j^^f"!^  '° 
constantly  moving  the  Australian   colonies  towards 
unity.      First  there  was  fear,  the  same  fear  tliat  had 
multiplied  British  settlements  from  Sydney  :  the  fear  (i)  Fear  of 
of  foreign  nations  in  the  South  Pacific.     The  French  '"'''^'S" 

P  .  .  .  powers 

were  still  active  there  ;  and  from  their  convict  prison  in  ihe 
of  New  Caledonia  criminals  sometimes  escaped  to  ^'^'  ^' 
Australia,  and  gave  her  people  unpleasant  reminders 
that  they  were  no  longer  isolated.  The  Americans 
were  in  Samoa,  and  the  Germans  in  the  IMarshall 
Islands.  It  caused  uneasiness  to  have  within  striking 
distance  of  Australia  military  powers  that  might  not 
always  be  content  to  leave  the  British  race  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  it. 

New  Guinea  is  separated  from  the  York  Peninsula  (2)  The 
by  Torres  Strait,  which  might  be  crossed  by  a  ship  of  ['Js'so*n''of 
war  in  little  over  a  day.     In  1883  the  western  half  of  it  New 
belonged  to  the  Dutch  ;    the  east  was  still  left  to  the  ^"'"'''• 
cannibal  natives ;  but  in  Germany  an  active  colonial 
league  was  loudly  discussing  its  probable  wealth  and 
fertility  under  proper  management.     The  Government 
of  Queensland  took  alarm,  and  declared  its  annexation 
to  their  territory,  hoping  that  Great  Britain  would 
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confirm  the  accomplished  act.  But  the  Germans 
insisted  on  their  claim.  For  international  reasons 
their  friendship  had  to  be  preferred  to  Australian 
dissatisfaction.  They  were  given  the  north  ;  and  it 
was  only  after  much  ado  that  in  1884  the  Queenslanders 
succeeded  in  retaining,  under  the  name  of  Papua,  the 
southern  part,  which  fronted  their  shores.  All  the 
Australian  colonies  thus  received  a  smarting  object- 
lesson  in  their  weakness  so  long  as  they  remained 
divided  ;  and  it  was  translated  for  them  by  Lord  Derby, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  into  words  of  cold  but  sound 
advice.  If  they  wanted  their  wishes  attended  to,  he 
said,  they  must  federate. 
(3)  The  Had  the  scattered  outposts  of  European  powers  been 
awakening  g^jj  ^-^^^  Confronted  them,  Australians  might  in  time 

of  the  .  -11 

Oriental  havc  come  to  livc  With  an  occasional  but  not  too  rack- 
nations,  -j^g  ^^yjnge  of  uneasiness.  It  was  the  awakening  of 
the  nations  of  the  East  that  brought  them  the  most 
active  fears.  Chinese  had  flocked  to  the  goldfields  of 
the  fifties  and  the  sixties,  and  though  they  had  usually 
returned  to  their  own  country  after  amassing  the  very 
moderate  competency  that  seemed  to  them  a  fortune, 
they  had  aroused  against  themselves  a  most  bitter 
hatred.  In  1861  three  thousand  white  diggers  of  the 
Lambing  Flats  stormed  the  quarters  of  their  Chinese 
neighbours  and  competitors,  burnt  their  tents,  looted 
their  goods,  and  horribly  maimed  as  many  of  them  as 
did  not  escape;  nor  would  the  juries  of  New  South  Wales 
convict  the  brutal  rioters.  Much  more  intense  then 
was  the  feeling  after  1878,  when  Chinamen  came  not 
merely  to  get  rich,  but  to  settle  down  permanently  as 
market-gardeners  and  makers  of  cheap  furniture  ;  and 
much  greater  the  alarm  when  they  were  followed  by 
Hindus  and  Japanese.     It  seemed  the  beginning  of  a 
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silent  but  overwhelming  invasion  from  overcrowded 
countries,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  preparing  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  spaces  of  Australia.  Although  China 
was  still  struggling  in  the  bonds  of  Oriental  inefficiency, 
Japan  had  shown  her  strength  and  been  admitted  to  the 
company  of  great  nations.  She  was  a  more  menacing 
neighbour  than  the  colonies  of  France  or  Germany. 

There  are  people  who  ascribe  Australian  alarm  to  Common 
ignorant  selfishness,  to  a  purblind  desire  on  the  part  of  5(us"aUan 
those  already  in  the  country  to  preserve  for  them-  hostility  to 
selves  resources  which  they  cannot  utihse.     Why,  it  o^^ntais. 
is  said,  should  Australians  exclude  Hindus,  who  are 
equally    with    themselves    subjects    of    the    British 
Empire  ?     Why    should    they   treat    other    Oriental 
nations   differently   from   Europeans  ?     The   Chinese 
and  Japanese  are  industrious  and  thrifty,  and  they 
both  possess  an  elaborate  civilisation,  from  which  we 
may  learn  much.     They  may  live  freely  in  Liverpool 
and    London.     Why    should    they    be    kept    out    of 
Melbourne   and  Sydney  ?     Restrictions  against  par- 
ticular races  are  opposed  to  the  highest  thought  of 
the  age.     They  perpetuate  jealousies  and  antipathies 
which  a  wider  knowledge  and  a  more  charitable  spirit 
will  destroy  ;    and  when  they  are  framed  by  British 
colonies  against  their  fellow-subjects  and  allies,  they 
complicate   the   international  position   of   the   whole 
empire.     The  Australian  reply  is  that  no  conclusion  The 
ought  to  be  drawn  in  this  matter  from  the  presence  of  ^p^y,^''^" 
a  few  hundred  Orientals  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
homeland.     They  are  not  noticed  in  the  country  at 
large,  and  they  do  not  affect  society  in  the  slightest 
degree.     But  what  if  they  threatened  to  outnumber 
native-born  Englishmen  ?    If  they  usurped  the  work- 
man's employment,  because  they  accepted  wages  on 
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which  he  would  starve,  and  lived  under  conditions 
which  he  would  not  tolerate  ?     What  if  they  formed 
in   Liverpool   and   London   vast   rookeries   like   the 
Chinese  quarter  in  San  Francisco,  where  passages  are 
burrowed  underground  from  one  squalid  dwelling  to 
another  ?     What  if  their  strange  religions  jostled  the 
fanes  of  Christianity,  and  our  pleasant  idea  of  family 
life,  of  a  man's  duty  to  his  wife  and  children,  had  to 
fight   against  their  conception  of  the  inferiority  of 
women,  or  the  Chinese  practice  of  infanticide  ?     They 
might   gain,   but   the   Englishman   would  lose.     His 
standard  of  comfort  would  be  lowered,  and  his  social 
system  would  have  to  be  reconstructed.     That  is  the 
fate  which  threatens  Australia,  if  alien  immigration 
is  unchecked.     That  is  what  Australians  are  deter- 
mined  to   prevent.     They   desire   to   preserve   their 
country  as  a  heritage  for  the  white  races  of  the  world 
under  the   free  government  of   the  British   Empire. 
As  for  the  Hindus,  that  empire  contains  vacant  spaces 
where  they  may  form  colonies  of  their  own.     It  is  at 
A  further   oucc   objected  that  the   tropical  parts  of  Australia 
thar'^'""'  ^-round  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  are  eminently  suitable 
tropical      for  such  a  purpose.     Oriental  races  might  develop 
is"unfit''fcr  ^^cir  resources,  but  Australian  policy  will  keep  them 
white  men.  permanently  vacant,  since  white  men  will  never  occupy 
them.     The  British,  for  instance,  do  not  thrive  out- 
The  side   temperate   regions.      The   Australian   does   not 

repiy.^  '^"  admit  the  argument.  It  was  once  said  that  his 
country  was  worthless  ;  that  the  fertile  colony  of 
Victoria  was  unfit  for  habitation ;  that  the  Blue 
Mountains  were  impassable ;  that  the  interior  was 
nothing  but  desert.  Time  and  determination  have 
disproved  such  assertions ;  and  it  may  be  equally 
false  that  any  appreciable  part  of  Australia  is  un- 
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healthy  for  his  British  kinsfolk.  Wherever  they  have 
lived  in  it,  they  have  hitherto  shown  no  signs  of 
deterioration.  They  can  work  in  the  hotter  districts 
of  Queensland.  Kanakas  replaced  them  for  a  while  on 
the  sugar-plantations,  not  on  the  ground  of  climate  but 
on  that  of  expense  ;  and  there  are  signs  that  the  white 
races  generally  are  learning  how  to  exist  in  the  tropics. 
They  must  be  careful  as  to  diet,  dress,  and  sanitation  ; 
and  they  must  work  for  shorter  periods.  In  a  word, 
they  must  alter  their  ways  to  suit  the  climate. 

So  far  the  argument  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
Australians,  though  there  is  much  that  is  merely  con- 
jectural in  their  defence.  For  instance,  granted  that 
white  men  can  live  comfortably  in  tropical  Australia, 
it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  they  can  rear  a  sturdy 
progeny  to  people  it  ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  finally 
assumed  that  there  will  be  to  the  end  of  time  an  im- 
passable gulf  between  the  ways  of  East  and  West.  Mr 
Rudyard  Kipling's  refrain,  "  East  is  East  and  West  is 
West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet,"  is,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  future,  an  opinion  the  very  emphasis  of 
which  may  mislead  the  judgment,  though,  since  it 
expresses  the  fact  of  the  moment,  it  may  be  held  to 
justify  the  attitude  of  the  Australians.  A  further 
criticism  increases  both  their  alarm  and  their  deter- 
mination. They  are  told  that  the  world  will  not  long  Final 
allow  four  million  persons  the  sole  use  of  a  continent  ;  Su ''*^,'^'" " 

.,.,..  Ine  slow 

that,  while  then-  population  is  as  large  as  that  of  North  growth  of 
America  a  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  landing  of  -^"strahan 

-^   -^  "         popula- 

the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  yet  its  present  rate  of  increase  is  tion. 
hardly  greater  than  that  of  densely  settled  countries 
like  Germany  or  Japan  ;  that  they  are  too  few  to  resist 
the  teeming  millions  of  Asia,  who  are  fast  arming  them- 
selves with  European  weapons  of  aggression  ;  that  they 
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are  bound  to  admit  the  latter,  if  white  emigration 
continues  to  pass  them  by  ;  and  that  they  have  not 
done  sufficient  to  attract  it. 

Now  there  was  a  time  when  even  Britons  believed 
that   they  were   not  wanted   in   Austraha,    and   un- 
doubtedly suggestions  were  current  among  the  colonists 
Fears  of  a  that  a  too  rapid  increase  in  their  numbers  would  lower 
increSe^of  ^^S^^    ^.ud    produced   Unemployment,    and  that  the 
population  admissiou  of  immigrants  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
capacity    of   the    country   to    absorb    them    without 
economic  disturbance.     Progress,  they  thought,  ought 
not     to     inconvenience     the     existing     inhabitants. 
Colonisation  should  be  made  a  comfortable  and  easy 
'  process.      Its  developments  should  be  step   by  step 

determined.  The  idea  was  plausible  ;  yet  it  was  sup- 
ported by  no  examples  from  Australian  history,  where 
prosperity  had  hitherto  been  seen  to  arise  out  of  stress 
and  struggle.  It  was  a  pleasing  fragment  of  the 
Wakefield  Theory,  logically  irresistible,  but  impracti- 
cable, because  it  was  not  independent  of  time  and  place. 
It  might  safely  have  been  adopted  in  Laputa,  which 
could  at  pleasure  be  disconnected  from  the  turmoils  of 
the  earth.  Its  continued  application  in  Australia 
would  dangerously  have  retarded  the  growth  of  her 
strength.  It  would  have  put  her  people  under  the 
suspicion  of  short-sighted  selfishness.  It  might  have 
shown  them  as  intentionally  weak  in  the  hour  of 
attack.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  always  protested  against 
its  eccentricities.  He  had  the  true  statesman's  vision 
of  the  future,  and  he  knew  that  to  Australia  an  in- 
crease of  white  population  was  worth  a  little  economic 
disturbance.  The  adhesion  of  millions,  whom  her 
vacant  plains  could  easily  accommodate,  would  repay 
even  the  misery  of  experiments  like  those  of  Perth  and 
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Sydney.  Besides,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  sugges- 
tions which  had  their  root  in  the  oft  falsified  deprecia- 
tion of  AustraHa  as  a  home  for  civiHsed  men. 

Whatever  strength  the  idea  may  have  possessed,  Europeans 
disappeared  when  the  Austrahans  reahsed  how  near  ^j^^^li'^""^^^ 
they  stood  to  the  edge  of  danger.     They  welcomed  Asiatics 
Europeans  the  more  warmly  as  they  began  the  more  excluded, 
strongly  to  ward  off  Orientals,  and  particularly  Chinese. 
They  first  proposed  to  exclude  the  latter  by  name  ; 
but  the  British  Government  would  not  permit  the 
laws  of  her  colonies  to  place  a  stigma  upon  her  sub- 
jects and  her  allies  ;   and  it  was  necessary  to  achieve 
the  object  by  indirect  means.    All  would-be  immigrants 
v/ere  required  to  write  from  dictation  fifty  words  in  The 
any  European  language  selected  by  the  port-official,  Xest.''^ '° 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  test  could  be  so 
arranged  that  the  undesired  Oriental  was  sure  to  fail. 
Any  shipmaster  who  landed  him  in  contravention  of 
that  regulation  was  liable  to  heavy  penalties.     On  the 
other  hand,  no  European  was  objected  to,  unless  he 
was  diseased,  pauper,  or  criminal,  or  unless  he  was 
imported  as  a  blackleg  during  a  strike.     It  was  during 
the   conferences   between   the   colonial  governments, 
which   led  to  these  arrangements,  that  the  idea  of 
federation  came  clearly  to  the  front,  though  it  had 
long  been  heard  of. 

Another  idea  moved  Australians  in  the  same  direc-  (4)  The 
tion,  the  idea  of  nationality,  the  idea  that  all  people  JjaAion- 
of  the  same  race  and  language  should  live  under  one  aiity. 
independent  government.     It  was  perhaps  the  domi- 
nant  political   idea  of   the   nineteenth   century.      It 
aided  the  liberation  of  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Hellas 
from  the  Turks.     It  led  to  the  union  of  Italy  and  of 
Germany.     It  caused  some  smaller  nations  to   seek 
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separation  from  the  powerful  empires,  by  belonging 
to  which  they  themselves  were  strong,  and  under 
which  they  suffered  no  injustice.  In  Australia  it 
counteracted  the  obstacles  which  distance  and  the 
deserts  of  the  interior  interposed  against  common 
action.  Perth  might  well  have  said,  What  have  we  to 
do  with  Sydney,  from  which  a  whole  continent  divides 
us  ?  Fear  alone  might  ultimately  have  stopped  at 
an  alliance.  But  nationality  spoke  in  their  common 
tongue  to  them  all  of  full  federation.  It  was  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  who  most  clearly  saw  its  power.  When 
the  movement  seemed  to  be  at  a  low  ebb,  he  predicted 
to  his  countrymen  its  ultimate  triumph  in  the  striking 
phrase,  "  The  crimson  thread  of  kinship  runs  through 
us  all." 

(5)  Vague  There  were  also  other  forces — vague  aspirations 
tending°to  ^owards  universal  peace,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
unity.        the  federation  of  the  world — which  tended  to  Australian 

unity.  They  did  not  succeed  in  softening  the  ob- 
jections to  Orientals  as  denizens  of  Australia.  Had 
they  taken  that  direction  they  might  have  retarded 
the  work.  As  it  was,  they  simply  helped  to  make 
abhorrent  the  spectacle  of  six  independent  and  some- 
times quarrelsome  governments  in  the  country. 

And  if  these  larger  ideas  were  ever  forgotten,  smaller 
domestic  inconveniences  daily  recommended  federat- 
tion,  e.g. — 

(6)  Do-  (i)  If  a  merchant  sent  goods  from  his  own  colony 
mesticin-  ^q  another   he  would  have  to  pay  duties  on  them  at 

conveni-  .  ^    -^ 

ences        the  frontier.     They  would  have  to  be  unloaded  and 

from"^       probably  transferred  to  a  railway-system  of  different 

separation,  gauge.     He  would  be  charged  at  new  rates  for  the  cost 

of  their  conveyance  onwards  to  their  destination.     If  a 

dispute  occurred  as  to  their  price,  their  quality,  or  the 
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time  of  their  delivery,  it  would  be  settled  by  different 
laws  from  those  under  which  he  lived.  Hence  arose 
delay,  expense,  and  labour,  which  federation  would 
avoid. 

(2)  The  great  river-system  of  the  Darling  and  the 
Murray  flowed  through  all  the  four  eastern  colonies. 
If  any  one  of  them  impounded  the  waters  at  any  point 
for  purposes  of  irrigation,  the  rest  might  be  injured.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  South  Australia,  which  had  charge  of 
the  lower  reaches,  attempted  to  improve  their  naviga- 
tion, she  undertook  a  costly  work  for  the  general  benefit. 
Here  was  a  clear  field  for  common  action. 

(3)  The  laws  as  to  strikes,  trade-unions,  and  con- 
tracts between  workmen  and  employers  varied  from 
state  to  state.  This  complicated  the  business  of  the 
Labour  Party,  and  together  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
old-age  pensions  finally  determined  it  in  favour  of 
Federation. 

(4)  Much  delay  occurred  through  sending  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  Austrahan  courts  to  London  for 
trial.  An  Australian  government  would  have  its  own 
High  Court  for  deaUng  with  colonial  cases. 

(5)  Money  was  badly  needed  for  public  works  such 
as  irrigation  and  railways.  The  six  colonies  had 
individually  to  pay  high  and  burdensome  rates  of 
interest  to  obtain  it.  A  larger  authority  would  doubt- 
less be  able  to  borrow  on  better  terms. 

(6)  It  was  thought  desirable  that  there  should  be 
one  common  plan  for  dealing  with  the  unappropriated 
crown  lands  of  the  several  colonies. 

Thus  by  internal  and  external  pressure  the  federal  Growth 
movement  was  brought  to  a  head.     For  fifty  years  it  °l^^^^^i 
had  been  alternately   canvassed  and  delayed.     The  move- 
first  suggestion  had  come  from  England,  when  the  ^^^^' 
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original  constitutions  of  the  eastern  states  were  under 

(1)  Sug-  debate.  In  1847,  Earl  Grey  remarked  that  there  were 
gestions     jjiany  questions  which  concerned  Australia  as  a  whole, 

from  J    n  ' 

London,  and  proposed  a  central  legislative  authority.  In 
anticipation  of  its  establishment,  the  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales  was  styled  "  the  Governor-General 
of  Her  Majesty's  Possessions  in  Australia."  But  to 
the  colonial  mind  of  that  date  nothing  was  good  which 
emanated  from  Downing  Street.  Earl  Grey  was 
informed  that  his  proposal  excited  "  apprehension 
and  dismay,"  and  after  a  few  years  the  royal  represen- 
tative in  New  South  Wales  quietly  dropped  his  title  of 

(2)  precedence.  The  next  attempts  came  from  individuals, 
oHndi-^^  Dr  Lang  propounded  a  plan  for  altering  the  number 
viduais.      and  the  boundaries  of  the  colonies,  and  uniting  them 

in  a  federation,  which  should  be  entirely  independent 
of  Britain.  It  was  a  fantastic  idea,  and  only  met 
with  ridicule.  Other  private  schemes  hardly  attracted 
notice,   and  the    matter  made    little  progress    until 

(3)  Action  1883,  when  Queensland  sustained  her  rebuff  in  New 
of  the  Guinea.  Alarm  then  roused  the  colonial  governments 
cTov^Jin-  to  action,  and  within  two  years  they  persuaded  the 
ments.  British  Parliament  to  agree  to  an  act  creating  a 
The  "  Federal  Council  of  Australasia."  The  title  showed 
Federal      the  vast  and  shadowy  nature  of  the  scheme.     It  was 

too  large,  and  at  the  same  time  too  limited  to  be 
effective.  Other  British  possessions  in  the  South 
Pacific  besides  Australia  were  to  be  included.  But 
the  Federal  Council  had  no  power  to  incur  expenditure 
or  to  pass  laws.  It  could  only  formulate  recommenda- 
tions. A  colony  might  withdraw  from  its  deliberations 
at  pleasure  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Parkes  kept  New  South 
Wales  aloof  from  it,  because  he  thought  it  was  a  sham, 
which  tended  to  conceal  the  need  of  a  true  and  solid 
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union.     At  his  inspiration  the  colonial  premiers  held 
conferences  at  Melbourne  between  1889  and  1891,  and 
produced  a  scheme  which  was  the  basis  of  that  finally 
accepted.     It  was  coldly  received.     The  Labour  Party 
was  still  indifferent,  believing  that  the  legislatures  of 
the  various  states  were  all-sufficient  to  secure  its  aims. 
Many  politicians  feared  that  their  influence  would  be 
diminished  outside  their  own  states.     But  the  Oriental 
spectre  became  more  menacing  ;    and  at  this  critical 
juncture  Sir  Henry  Parkes  again  pointed  the  way  to  (4)  The 
success.     He  saw  that  the  Parliaments  had  done  all  P^^J^g^^' , 
they  could,  and  he  turned  to  the  people  at  large.     On  Sir  Henry 
his   advice   an   Australian   Natives'   Association   was  fdJkve 
formed,  the  work  of  which  recalls  that  of  the  Patriotic  federation. 
Association  led  by  Wentworth.     It  convened  meetings 
at  which  the  advantages  of  Federation  were  publicly 
explained.     It  circulated  leaflets  in  the  same  strain. 
It  was  supported  by  local  leagues.    Finally,  the  scheme 
of  1891  was  revived,  and  after  numerous  alterations 
to  meet  all  the  valid  objections  raised  since  its  inception, 
it  was  presented  to  the  mother  Parliament,  which 
ratified  it  with  only  one  important  amendment,  and 
directed  that  it  should  come  into  operation  on  the 
ist  of  January  1901. 

By  that  time  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  dead.     He  was  a  The  work 
good  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  poor  man  of  lowly  Henry 
birth  may  rise  to  the  highest  station  in  Australia,  where  Parkes  for 
there  is  as  yet  neither  caste  nor  social  privilege  to  hinder 
talent.    His  father  was  a  Warwickshire  farm  labourer, 
and  he  himself  had  kept  a  toyshop  in  Sydney.     He  was 
afterwards   a   journalist    and   a   politician.     In   that 
double  capacity  he  came  into  notice  about  the  year 
1850,  by  heading  the  agitation  against  the  revival  of 
transportation,   and  by   opposing   Wentworth's   pro 
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jected  House  of  Lords.  He  had  a  wonderful  gift  for 
reading  the  mind  of  the  people,  and  he  speedily 
acquired  over  them  a  power  which  made  him  the  first 
man  in  New  South  Wales.  Some  thought  that  his 
conduct  was  dictated  by  the  sole  desire  of  retaining 
his  popularity,  that  he  formed  or  abandoned  friend- 
ships, brought  forward  or  opposed  measures,  not 
from  sentiment  or  conviction,  but  from  simple  con- 
siderations of  expediency.  He  loved  to  speak  at 
public  meetings,  where  he  was  wont  to  express  himself 
in  grandiloquent  language.  Summing  up  the  results 
of  a  conference  on  federation,  he  said,  "  I  believe  that 
this  occasion  will  inevitabty  lead  to  a  more  permanent 
understanding.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  when  you 
leave  this  room  to-night  you  will  see  a  new  constella- 
tion of  six  stars  in  the  heavens.  I  do  not  startle  your 
imagination  by  asking  you  to  look  for  the  footprints 
of  six  young  giants  in  the  morning  dew,  when  the  night 
rolls  away  ;  but  this  I  feel  certain  of,  that  the  mother 
country  will  regard  this  progress  of  the  colonies  in  the 
same  light  as  a  father  and  mother  may  view  the  con- 
duct of  their  children,  when  they  first  observe  those 
children  beginning  to  look  out  for  homes  and  con- 
nections for  themselves."  Sir  Henry  Parkes  had 
almost  as  much  vanity  as  Macquarie,  and  it  took  the 
form  of  a  lively  sense  of  his  services  to  Australia. 
Certainly  they  were  considerable,  and  he  fully  described 
them  in  his  personal  reminiscences,  which  he  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Fifty  Years  of  Australian  History." 
He  gave  New  South  Wales  her  system  of  education, 
and  saw  it  adopted  as  a  model  by  other  colonies.  He 
helped  to  build  her  railways  and  make  her  roads. 
He  realised  very  clearly  the  pressing  need  of  a  larger 
population  to  develop  her  resources.     And  above  all 
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he  was  in  season  and  out  of  season  the  advocate  of 
Federation.  For  that  alone  he  risked  and  on  one 
occasion  lost  his  popularity.  He  pointed  out  the 
successive  steps  by  which  it  was  achieved.  His  best 
monument  is  that  common  government  under  which 
all  Australians  now  live.  He  did  not  see  its  accom- 
plishment, but  he  was  more  than  any  other  man  its 
inspiration.  He  was  the  only  Australian  of  recent 
times  who  can  be  ranked  with  Wentworth,  either  for 
breadth  of  view  or  public  influence. 

The   law  which   enacted   the   union   of   Australia,  Principal 
contained  a  preamble,  specifying  the  object,  and  eight  oTa"*^^^ 
chapters,  divided  into  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  federation 
twenty-eight  clauses.     It  was  an  elaborate  document, 
which  endeavoured  to  provide  for  every  contingency. 
A  federation  is  the  most  complicated  form  of  govern- 
ment yet  devised  by  man,  and  cannot  be  made  workable 
without  minute  and  careful  attention  to  details.     It  is 
a  treaty  between  hitherto   independent   authorities, 
which  agree  to  surrender  their  highest  powers  to  a  new 
body  created  by  and  from  themselves,  but  which  other- 
wise continue  as    before.     They    do    not    lose    their 
individuality.    They  still  have  their  legislative  assem- 
blies and  their  courts  of  justice,  but  with  restricted 
functions.     Their  inhabitants  become  subject  to  two 
governments  with  distinct  yet  indissolubly  connected 
spheres.     The  union  is  made  for  all  time,  for  it  is  a 
cardinal  principle  of  a  good  federation  that  a  consent- 
ing state  may  not  withdraw  at  will.    It  was  an  attempt  ^u^trUian 
to  secede  from  the   federal    bond   that    led   to    the  colonies 
American  Civil  War  of  1861.  ^^^^^^^^ 

The   new   conditions   which    resulted    from   union  of  the 
were  marked  by  new  names.     The  colonies  became  r^^!l^!!!!" 
officially  described  as  states  of  the  Australian  Common-  wealth. 

M 
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wealth.  The  latter  title  declared  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Federation  had  been  called  into  being  ;  the 
former  confessed  that  the  colonies  were  still  sovereign 
bodies. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  constitution  for  the 
admission  of  new  states,  either  from  outside  or  by  the 
partition  of  existing  ones  with  their  own  consent.  It 
had  been  hoped  that  New  Zealand  would  join,  but  her 
leaders,  referring  to  the  distance  between  their  coun- 
try and  Australia,  remarked  that  there  were  twelve 
hundred  reasons  holding  them  back.  Western 
Australia  hesitated  till  the  last  moment,  and  her  huge 
territory  will  some  day  have  to  be  divided,  if  it  is  to 
be  efficiently  controlled.  So  also  will  that  of  Queens- 
land. There  have  already  been  plans  for  taking  the 
parts  of  both  which  lie  around  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
and  adding  them  to  the  Northern  Territory,  so  as  to 
form  a  separate  tropical  state,  which  would  have  its 
own  special  problems. 

Most  of  the  duties,  which  would  naturally  be 
assigned  to  the  Federal  Government  of  Australia, 
will  be  apparent  from  the  course  of  this  narrative. 
It  is  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
and  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  for 
the  regulation  of  immigration  ;  the  making  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  laws ;  the  settlement  of 
labour  disputes  in  which  more  than  one  state  is  con- 
cerned ;  the  borrowing  of  money  for  public  purposes  ; 
and  the  framing  of  a  scheme  for  old-age  pensions.  It 
is  also  charged  with  other  matters  in  which  divided 
authority  is  considered  undesirable,  e.g.  all  questions 
relating  to  marriage ;  the  control  of  the  postal, 
telegraphic,  and  telephonic  services ;  the  supervision 
of  lighthouses,  lightships,  beacons,  and  buoys;   the 
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fixing  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  coining  of 
money.  It  also  levies  all  taxes,  returning  to  the 
states  sufficient  for  their  local  needs. 

The  Federal  High  Court  of  Justice  has  three  distinct  The 
functions,  (i)  It  has  original  jurisdiction  in  cases,  to  Higr^ 
which  the  Commonwealth  is  a  party  ;  cases  affecting  Court. 
treaties  or  the  representatives  of  foreign  nations ; 
cases  between  states,  or  between  residents  of  different 
states,  or  between  a  state  and  a  resident  of  another 
state.  (2)  It  hears  appeals  from  the  judgments  of 
the  state  courts,  thus  performing  in  Australia  work 
which  was  formerly  carried  to  the  Privy  Council  in 
London.  The  latter  body  is  still  its  superior,  but 
before  reviewing  any  of  its  decisions,  must  in  each 
case  determine  that  intervention  is  necessary.  (3) 
The  Federal  High  Court  undertakes  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  constitution,  both  as  regards  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  states.  According  to  the  Bill  for 
Federation  as  submitted  to  the  British  Parliament,  it 
had  this  duty  solely  and  fully.  But  critics  pointed 
out  that  constitutional  questions  frequently  arouse 
political  passions,  and  that  there  should  be  oppor- 
tunities for  submitting  them  to  a  tribunal  entirely 
free  from  any  possible  suspicion  of  bias.  It  was  there- 
fore arranged  that  the  Federal  High  Court  should  be 
empowered  to  transmit  them  at  pleasure  to  the  Privy 
Council. 

The    states    retain   the   control   of   public    works,  Functions 
education,    provincial  justice,    and  railways.      Rail-  ^^  ^^^ 
ways    might    reasonably    be    considered    a    federal  govern- 
matter,    and   it   was   enacted  that    they   might    be  '"^"^^• 
sold  to  the  Commonwealth  on  terms  to  be  arranged. 
Against  such  possible  loss  of   authority  the  states 
have    a    compensation    in    the    fact    that   they   ex- 
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pressly  limited  their  surrender  of  powers.     All  new 
developments    of    government   naturally    belong    to 
them.      Thus   they    may   extend  their   functions   in 
ways    hitherto    unsuspected.       The    Commonwealth 
cannot  undertake  new  work  without   special  legisla- 
tion to  authorise  it. 
Working        The  Federal  Government  is  of  the  ordinary  British 
Federal      ^YP®   already   at   work   in    the   states.     There   is    a 
Govern-     Govemor-Gencral     representing     the    sovereign ;      a 
""^"'^'        ministry  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  ; 
and  a  Parliament  responsible  for  making  them.     The 
Parliament  consists  of  two  assemblies,  a  Senate  and 
a  House  of  Representatives  ;  both  are  elected,  women 
having  votes  as  well  as  men.    The  Senators  sit  normally 
for  six  years,  their  periods  of  ofhce  being  so  arranged 
that  half  of  them  retire  every  three.     Their  assembly 
has  thus  a  continuous  existence  ;    but  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  or  earlier  if   political   circumstances  re- 
quire it,  the  House  of  Representatives  is  dissolved, 
and  a  new  one  formed. 
Constitu-        In  the  constitution  of  the  Senate  the  idea  that  a 
(O^Of  the  federation  is  a  treaty  for  expressly  named  purposes  is 
Senate.      clearly  apparent.     Each  state  sends  six  representatives 
irrespective  of  its  size  or  population.     They  come  as 
ambassadors  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  high  con- 
tracting   parties.     Thus    the    smaller    states    were 
conciHated.     They  had   feared   that   they  would  be 
swamped   by    federation.     On    the    other   hand    the 
(2)  Of  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  confesses 
R^^re-"^    that  Austraha  has  become  a  nation.     Its  members  are 
sentatives.  choscu    from    equal    electoral   districts.        Thus    the 
natural  demands  of  the  larger  states  were  satisfied. 
Had  the  former  method  prevailed   in   the   composi- 
tion   of   both    Houses,    the    vote    of    a    Tasmanian 
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would   have   been   worth   eight   times   as    much  as 
that  of  a  Victorian. 

The  Senate  may  not  originate  or  alter  a  money-bill,  Powers  of 
but  it  may  suggest  amendments  for  the  consideration  of  ^gjgj^." 
the  House  of  Representatives.     In  other  respects  the  biies. 
powers  of  the  two  assemblies  are  equal. 

Where  there  are  two  Parliaments  and  the  assent  of  Method  of 
both  is  required  to  legislation,  there  sometimes  arise  conflicts 
between  them  conflicts  in  which  neither  will  give  way.  between 
Instances  are  not  wanting,  both  in  the  colonies  and 
in  Great  Britain,  when  public  business  has  thus 
been  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  prolonged  and 
dangerous  agitations  have  ensued.  The  Australians 
have  devised  a  method  for  ending  such  crises  auto- 
matically. If  the  House  of  Representatives  twice 
passes  a  bill,  and  on  each  occasion  the  Senate  rejects  it 
or  returns  it  with  unsatisfactory  amendments,  the 
Governor-General  may  dissolve  both  assemblies  ;  and 
if  after  a  new  election  they  still  disagree,  they  may  be 
summoned  to  a  joint-debate,  where  the  matter  is  finally 
decided  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  members  of 
both  Houses.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  method  is 
not  extended  to  measures  initiated  by  the  Senate. 
Presumably  that  body  is  not  expected  to  bring  them 
forward  a  second  time. 

In  framing  their  common  government  Australians  The  Refer- 
had  before  themselves  the  accumulated  examples  ot  ^"°"'"- 
the  whole  world.  They  saw  that  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  was  entirely  unfettered.  It  had  made 
the  laws  and  it  could  unmake  them  at  pleasure, 
whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  could  enact 
nothing  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  written  articles 
of  the  constitution.  Therefore  it  sometimes  had  a 
difficulty   in   meeting   the   needs   of   progress.     The 
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Australians  took  a  middle  course.  Their  constitution 
is  a  written  one,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  defining  the 
functions  of  the  Commonwealth ;  but  it  may  be 
changed  with  reasonable  facility.  The  proposed 
amendment  needs  only  to  be  passed  by  absolute 
majorities  in  both  legislative  chambers  and  then 
accepted  by  the  nation,  voting  upon  it  as  one 
electorate.  Thus  in  Australia  the  popular  will  is  at 
such  times  ascertained  by  a  numerical  process.  In 
Great  Britain  it  is  a  vague  but  potent  influence  on  the 
mind  of  every  member  of  Parliament,  who  knows  that 
at  the  next  dissolution  his  party  will  have  to  render  an 
account  of  their  actions. 

Thus  in  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  from 
the  foundation  of  Sydney,  Australia  became  one  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  world.  It  must  be  pronounced  to 
have  been  upon  the  whole  a  rapid  progress,  though 
inadequate  to  the  size  and  resources  of  the  country, 
There  had  been  much  that  was  sad  and  brutal  in  its 
first  beginnings,  much  that  Australians  would  willingl}, 
forget,  but  that  history  will  keep  amid  her  store  o: 
warnings  and  examples.  And  there  had  been  thij 
most  cheering  feature — that  every  depreciatory  criti- 
cism, every  counsel  of  despair  had  been  shown  to  b( 
false.  Prosperity  had  arisen  from  misery,  peace  fron 
disquiet,  and  the  pride  of  good  deeds  from  criminality 
Since  they  cannot  hope  to  escape  dangers  and  evei 
reverses,  may  that  continue  to  be  ever  the  fortune  o 
the  Australian  people.  And  when  the  events  hen 
recorded  are  only  a  minute  fragment  of  a  longer  anc 
more  important  history,  may  they  have  produced 
man  who  can  think  as  nobly  for  them  as  Milton  did  fo 
England,  when  he  uttered  this  aspiration  :  "  Thou 
who  of  thy  free  grace  didst  build  up  this  Britanni 
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Empire  to  a  glorious  and  enviable  highth,  with 
all  her  daughter  islands  about  her,  stay  us  in 
this  felicity."  To  be  the  mother  of  such  a 
nation,  would  be  enough  even  for  the  abounding 
hope  of  Britain, 
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